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Editorial 

THE phrase ‘‘ the Y.M.C.A. and the churches’? 

eo iy and indicates that. in some way these organizations 
| are thought of as over against one another. 

_ The problem is one of thinking rather than of divergence of 
motives or diversity of activities: as such it ‘is a world-wide 
problem. A representative group of Christian leaders prepared 
a report of fifty pages and presented it to the Fortieth Interna- 
‘ tional Conventicn of Young Men’s Christian Associations held 
at Detroit, November, 1919. The ten Findings included 
sympathetic criticism of Association shortcomings, merited 
praise of its achievements and a recognition that the present 
problem of relationships is not one of the Association alone. 
Three recommendations, which with the whole report were | 
unanimously adopted, concluded with the statement that the 
‘time has come to open direct negotiations with the leading 
denominations for a careful study of the relations obtaining 
between the evangelical churches and the Association.’’ This, 
while it postpones the solution, implies that some sort of 
change is imperative. That similar ideas exist in Great 
Britain is shown in a speech by Rev, T. Guy ers, Chaplain 
to H. M. The King, on ‘‘ Reunion aud the War’’ published 
in 1919, in ‘‘ Towards Reunion ’’ a volume of speeches devoted 
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to Christian unity. ‘‘Is the Y.M.C.A. willing to become the 
organ of the Church of Christ,’’ he says, ‘‘sinking even its 
own independence to afford the Church the self-expression 
which she needs in regard to the social life of the nation ?” 
Then among other things the Y.M.C.A. must ‘concede to 
the denominations, uutil such time as reunion is achieved, the 
right to nominate representatives to its national and provincial 
governing bodies.’’ At Tientsin the question was raised also 
but not acted on. The Associations in China are working at it 
from different angles which may result in a number of mutually 
exclusive schemes. It is a question that cannot be ignored nor 
left to chance. Some different relationship seems called for. 
* * 
THE Association is an expression of the Christian 
Cburcb and ~The Church needs all the help the Associa- 
Association. .. ‘ 

tion can give ; every community in China needs 
all that the Church and the Association together have to give. 
The Rev. T. G. Rogers (quoted above) says, ‘‘ At present the 
Y. M. C. A. stands entirely outside the organized institutional . 
life of the Church.’? However true this may be in the West 
in China it is hardly true at all. Yet there is danger in 
China of the Association being taken for one type of Chris- 
tianity and the Church for another. So far as this is due to 
divergent ideals of individual aud social salvation it cannot be 
charged up against the Association. ‘I‘he Association to be the 
‘thandmaid”’ or the ‘‘arm” of the Church must avoid the very 
appearance of beiug its competitor. The Church must guard 
against giving the impression that she thinks of herself as au 
end and desirous of controlling the Association for purposes 
of that end alone. Both together must guard against the 
besetting sin of organizations—an undue desire to conserve 
their own identity. Both must work for something bigger than 
themselves. The Christian forces face a new situation. ‘The 
Church now wishes to widen her activities to include social 
service. The field is no longer left to the Association even in 
part. But experience along this line centres in the Y. M.C. A:: 
this experience the Church must have. Then, too, the Church 
is giving more thought to unity but has not yet found a way of 
uniting its parts. Christians all want the same thing but do 
not agree on the way to get it. The Association is Christianity 
united in a common task—Christian unity in operation. We 
do not see how a disunited Church can express itself officially 
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through an organization thus unitedly functioning. Official 
representatives of denominations could not officially be faithful 
to a denominational aim and a unified aim too. Again there is 
inuch thought of the relation of the Christian forces to the 
- community rather thah to the individual alone. The Associa- 
tion recognizes its obligations to all the men and boys in a 
community. But why should the Association shoulder that 
_ responsibility alone? It cannot even attempt it without crossing 

lines with the churches which are there and which are begin- 
ning to move in the same direction. This matter of meeting 
the needs of the community is not so prominent in thinking 
as the other two points yet it is just as crucial. It is in the 
. meeting of this community problem that the proper relation- 
ship of the Church and the Association must be worked out. 
They must cease to look at each other and face their common 
task together. 

It is not primarily a question of the 
Association ‘‘ losing itself in the service of 
the Church,’’ to quote Mr. Edwards’ last 
word. Neither is it a question of more control on the part of 
the Church as Mr. Gleysteeu desires. Technical control 
would add no more life to the principles which already control 
the Association through its intimate relation to the Church. 
The Church is not here to be served nor to control: it, like 
the Association, is under the same control for service. Both 
the Church and the Association as organizations must be true — 
' to the ideals of sacrifice they call on their individual members 
to practise. Without this their principles are academic only. 
Neither will win the community if they appear to work for 
themselves. The two together must lose themselves in service. 
Their real motives must be apparent in fact. Only thus can 
they make a moral appeal that will lead China upward. Both 
must function, to quote Mr. Edwards again, ‘‘in a co-operative 
community program.’’ To us this means more than mutual 
consultation or co-ordination of plans: it means merging into a 
united plan that enables us to cease talking about the ‘‘ Y. M. 
C. A. and the Church.’’ Both the China for Christ Conference 
and the Women’s Conference laid ¢mphasis on this need for com- 
munity organization on the part of Christian forces. In Peking 
the Association for student work is under the Church. Another 
- committee of one hundred is moving for the China for Christ 


Cburch, Association, 
and the Community. 
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Movement. Iu Tientsin a Church Union takes in the Associa- 
tion on special arrangemeut as it is not considered in the same 
category as the Church. We must lose that differentiating 
category! In Changsha the Church, the Missions, and the 
Association have united for work among students—a move in 
the right direction. Now no one would be daring enough to say 
what relation would be best for the Christian forces to meet their 
community responsibility. But we must work at the solution 
together : for one side to work at it alone will never produce a 
satisfactory solutiou. Those who are in the cities where the 
Association is working should meet and discuss the problem. 
One Association representative and one Church representative 
from each city would make sixty people. These might meet in 
conference to start thinking together. Such a conference was 
suggested at the Tientsin Convention. One essential element 
in the solution is consideration from both sides and by both 
sides together. The Christian forces must show ability to work 
with others for all good ends and prove the dynamic inherent 
in Christianity by being first in promoting community co- 
Operation. 

7,000 students attended the Student Volunteer 
held at Des Moines, December 3oth, 

ons, 

1919, to January 4th, 1920. From the point of 
view of the leaders ascertained after the Convention this 
gathering was a success: the ideas of the delegates differed 
from those of the leaders and among themselves. Since this 
Convention concerns our future supply of missionaries it is well 
_ for us to note that there was considerable dissatisfaction with 
the way the Convention message was presented. The ideas of 
the leaders and students did not fit. So great was the disparity 
that it was admitted from the platform that enlistments for 
missions were fewer than in other years. Some of the points on 
which the Convention failed from the point of view of those 
dissatisfied are given below. The statement of the meaning and 
purpose of religion and the Church’s program were felt to be 
inadequate in a world such as ours is now revealed to be. It 
would seem as though altered viewpoints in preaching and 
teaching were not kept sufficiently iu mind by those who 
planned the Convention. Perhaps changes in thinking have 
come so fast that they could not have been foretold without the 
articulation that this gathering provided. It was stated that 
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appeals were made on the basis of assumptions that had not 
been made good and that much of the terminology of these 
_ appeals was meaningless to the students. There was too much 
_ said in terms of individual salvation ; too little in terms of the 
Christian obligation to reconstruct the social order. Another 
ground of dissension was. the lack of provision for student 
sentiment. Apparently the program did not allow for either 
’ discussion or voting by students. Yet it was a student Con- 
vention. The fact that the platform speakers were all seniors 
of a past generation was not satisfactory. One result was that 
steps were taken to provide for student initiative and self- 
expression by organizing a student movement similar to that 
which prevails in Great Britain and Switzerland. The signifi- 
cant thing is that this Convention registered a demand for a 
new approach to mission work on the part of a large section of 
those who will be the future missionaries. We do not attempt 
to appraise this demand but note that it cannot leave mission 
work unaffected. To a certain extent Chinese students also are 
moving in a way that will necessitate a reconsideration of the 
Christian apologetic. We must face the facts. It may be some- 
what disturbing, but in the end it will mean progress. 
* * 
THERE is on foot a movement to organize a 
“Union union building bureau in Shanghai, with 
— | branches in other centers of importance. At 
present this idea is being backed largely by the Y. M.C. A., the 
Board of Foreigu Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
‘and the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
North. The whole idea is in embryo form as yet. A com- 
mission to make a survey of all of the problems involved in 
the distribution of mission money in China will be sent to 
China within six months, This mission will be composed of 
at least three meu, one of whom is an expert in accounting and 
international exchange relationships, one who is an authority 
on a purchasing agency, and a third who is an expert on 
building construction aud building construction organization. 
This commission will be sent out on a union basis and their 
findings will be reported to the Boards in America. We 
sincerely hope that the recommendations will result in an 
adequately staffed union building bureau which will be 
supported by different Boards and which can render any 
amount of building service which is needed. 
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Promotion of Intercession | 


MILTON T. STAUFFER 


‘‘ Pray ye the Lord of the harvest that He thrust forth laborers 
into His harvest.” | 


The Student Volunteer Movement of China invites the Chris- 
tians of the whole Church to join in a week of Intercession and 
recruiting of volunteers for the Christian mivistry. The week 
chosen is May 16th to 22nd, 1920. | 

There are in China to-day considerably less than one thousand 
ordained Chinese pastors,—or less than one to every 750 of the 
Christian constituency. In America there is one ordained pastor to 
every 576 persons,—iu China, one to every half million. 


The crying need of the Chinese Church is for educated, con- 
secrated leadership. The country is responsive to the claims of 
Christianity. The hour is here, then, when with great expectation 
we may call upon these Christian students of China to give their 


lives to the ministry of the Gospel. 


SUGGESTED WEEKLY PROGRAM OF INTERCESSION 


Sunday. Pray for pastors and for all who bear witness, speakiug in public 
or in personal work. Pray definitely by name for some one pastor, 


Monday. Pray for pastors’ meeting and for real unity in the Church. Pray 
for all who carry special responsibilities in promoting the Week of 


Recruiting Volunteers in the different schools and cities. 


Tuesday. Pray for Christian parents that they may exalt the ministry 
in their home life and may consecrate their sons to the ministry. 


Wednesday. Pray that the pastors in China may be giants in prayer and 
that the Church of China may be pre€minently a praying Church. 


Thursday. Pray definitely for Christian students in or out of school who are 
qualified to be voluuteers that they may accept God’s plan for their lives. 


Friday. Pray for all Christians in China that they may be worthy ambas- | 
sadors of the Living God to their nation, especially your friends who are 
Christian laymen that they may bear their witness with devotion and 


power. 


Saturday. Pray for the Church in all lands, remembering definitely some 
church or pastor in some foreign land. Pray for Chinese students 
studying abroad that many of them may choose the ministry as a 
life work. 


4 
| 
| 
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Contributed Articles 


| The Young Men’s Christian Association and 
the Church 


DWIGHT W. EDWARDS 


peniHE Young Men’s Christian Association was born out 
i} of the prayer and consecration of 2a group of twelve 

men led by Sir George Williams who felt the need 
of mutual help in furthering their work among their 
fellow clerks of the London business houses, Since then it has 
developed under the leadership of other men of spiritual power 
until it is a world-wide institution with twenty-eight National 
Committees and with a program, method, and organization 
which are far beyond what these twelve men ever had in mind. 
As with every other institution the end of the: great war has 
faced it with a new set of problems and still greater oppor- 
tunities which are provoking the most thoughtful attention of 
its leaders. Among the questions most considered is that of 
the relationship to the Church and this most rightly. 

This problem is a pressing one because in the first place 
the Association has always carefully safeguarded its control by 
the Church by confining its voting body to church members, 
making it a distinctly Christian and church -institution. In 
the second place it has never attempted to take the place of the 
churches by assumiug any of their rites such as baptism, the 
‘ Lord’s Supper, services of worship, etc., but has tried to be 
only supplemental and helpful. In the third place it is carry- 
ing on specialized work for men and boys which is of such 
a nature that many of its features should be carried on by the 
churches as well. In this combination of being a part of the 
Church, of supplementing the work of the churches, and at the 
same time doing work similar to that which many of them are 
doing or are planning to undertake we have a very distinctive 
_ reason for careful consideration of this problem. The Associa- 

tion is thus faced with a problem which is distinct from almost 
every other iustitution except that of its sister organization, 
the Young Women’s Christian Association. Other Christian 
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organizations either practically assume all of the functions of a 
church and so become a separate denomination or church, or 
else are doing such a distinctive piece of supplemental work 
that every church is glad to give tlie task to them without 
attempting similar work. To the first class belong many rescue 
missions, the Salvation Army, etc., while to the latter belong 
Union Schools, Bible Societies, etc. The problem of relation- 
ship for all of these is comparatively simple: for the Associa- 
tion it is more complex and pressing owing to the welcome 
broadening of the work for men and boys on the part of the 
churches. 

The limitations of space for this paper require that the 
presentation of the subject be limited to the two phases— 
namely, the work and program of the Y. M.C. A. in the 
Christian community and the spirit and method in which it 
should be carried out. These are the two most important 
questions upon which hang questions of organization and other 
matters of relationship. 3 


What then is the contribution of the Association to the 
Christian program of the city? It is the emphasis upon the — 
following points :— 


(1) The fourfold program whereby the whole man is 
served spiritually, intellectually, physically, and socially. Under — 
the leadership of McBurney of New York the Association has 
put a practical emphasis on the conception of Christianity as 
serving the whole man which is gaining in all phases of 
Christian work an increasing recognition as thoroughly sound. 


(2) Specialization in the problems of men and boys 
according to groupings of age, occupation, or surroundings, 
aud the training of experts to carry on work therefor. This 
has taken practical effect in work for boys, railroad men, 
students, soldiers, sailors, industria] classes, negroes, immigrants, 
etc. 

(3) The unitivg of men and boys to work on a voluntary 
basis for their fellows. This is an emphasis upon lay service as 
distinguished from professional service, or work by laymen 
rather than secretaries. This does not do away with secretaries 
but places upon them the responsibility of enlisting laymen iu 
work as the most important part of their task. 


(4) Pioneering spirit and mobility whereby the Associa- 
tion is adapted to meet emergencies and opportunities quickly 
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and is able to pioneer certain kinds of work which may be later 
turned over to organizations better fitted to handle them. 


(5) A broad basis of membership which admits to the 
privileges and service of the Association all men irrespective 
of religious affiliation and thus is a middle ground where 
Christian and non-Christian may meet and work together. 
Prejudices are thus removed and helpful contacts formed. 
This is perhaps oue of the most useful services of the Associa- 
tion in its foreign work. 


(6) A unified program whereby the Christian forces work 
together to meet the needs of groups of men and boys of 
the community as a whole and not by each working indepen- 
dently. This means a united Christian front, working on the 
problem as a whole, massing forces where most needed, 
assailing the strategic points, advancing on a concerted plan 
and not merely dividing the field. It means learning the 
lesson of the war in having one command and not dividing 
the line under separate leaders, 


(7) National and international relationships whereby the 
different associations are united to form national movements 
and these in turn to form international movements. 


(8) Finally attention must be placed on the feature 
which follows naturally and inevitably from the policy of 
putting the control of the Association in the hands of the 
laymen of the churches, namely Chinese control and self- 
support. From the start the Association has stood for the 
- immediate practice of Chinese leadership, support, and control. 
It is thus a thoroughly Chinese institution. 

How, then, can the Association best make the above 
contribution to the Christian movement of the community ? 
Is it through an emphasis upon its own institutional work and 
multiplication thereof or is it an increasiug losing of itself in 
the life of the whole? The answer to this question must 
be viewed in the light of the evolution of the whole Association 
movement. From the early beginnings of the movement 
. when its emphasis was largely evangelistic we trace it through 
the period of development of the fourfold program, then to the 
building period when there was the rapid expansion of plant. 
which has done much to fix its place in the community and 
rally support around it and now to what seems to be clearly the 
community stage of its growth. By this is meant that Asso- 
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ciation leaders are viewing their primary responsibility as to the 
men and boys of the entire community not simply to their 
members, The latter will furnish a basis of financial support, 
an important field of service, a group of workers, a demonstra- 
tion of specialized work for men and boys and thus are of 
special importance, but the primary responsibility is to the 
men and boys of the whole community irrespective of their 
membership in the Association. As one of America’s leading 
secretaries says :—‘‘ The transition period which the Associa- 
tion has been going through from the building emphasis has 
naturally made it necessary to speak of Community Young 
Men’s Christian Associations in order to differentiate. The 
time must come when the philosophy of the community 
program will have so affected the Association program as 
a whole and so imbedded itself in the minds of the country 
that the name Young Men’s Christian Association will at 
once suggest an organization that is community minded and 
functioning in a co-operative community program. To affix 
the word ‘‘Community’’ before the letters Y. M. C. A. would 
be superfluous ’’ (Ritchie). 

As soon, however, as the whole group of community needs 
is faced the futility of meeting the responsibility through its 
own directed efforts as an institution is apparent. The task is 
too large. This can be done only through the multiplication of 
churches broadening their work for men and boys and serving 
_the whole man. The thought that at once suggests itself as 
the above seven points are read is that the churches should be 
doing this work themselves, a thought which is quite correct. 
There is every reason why the churches should be carrying on 
the four-fold program, should have specialized work for men 
and boys, should be uniting men and boys in service for their 
fellows, etc. In two respects they have an advantage over the 
Association, namely they are in a position to use the tremendous 
force of the family in a way the Association is not fitted to use, 
and there is no break in the religious development of the 
individual due to introducing to and absorbing in church life’ 
one who has made his contacts in the Association. The 
Association then welcomes the churches in every efficient and 
_ wise effort to do this work for men and boys, is ready to help them 
in it, consider this a real privilege and feels that only thus can 
the problems of the men and boys of the community be solved. 
One feels safe in saying that the marked trend of the movement 
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in China is for the Association to more and more lose itself ie 
the service of the churches, 

The recent conference of secretaries of the Association at 
Hangchow was unmistakable in its feeling in this way. It 
is true that the opinion was almost unanimous that the Asso- 
ciation could best serve the Christian movement by maintain- 
ing its present organization of voting power in the hands of 
those members of churches who are interested enough to join 
its membership voluntarily and that there should not be control 
by appointed representatives of different churches who thus 
have special ecclestiastical and other interests to safeguard. 
_ At the same time there was a marked tendency to put forth 
every effort and remove financial barriers to make this control- 
ing membership more nearly coextensive with the entire laity of 
. the churches. It was thought that thus the Association could 
be linked up to the churches and serve them most efficiently. 
The conference unanimously declared itself as believing that 
the Church is the fundamental institution for the establishing of 
-the Kingdom of God, that the Association life and strength 
come from and are dependent upon the Church and that it is a 
part of the Church, and that it should not strive for the 
building up of the Association as an end in itself but should 
have as its purpose the strengthening of the Church. It 
welcomed the churches in enriching and broadening their pro- 
grams for men and boys and felt that it was its privilege and 
duty to help therein. It further felt that it is only through the 
churches that there was the possibility of meeting the needs of 
- the men and boys of the whole community. It urged the 
centering of more work in the churches in several of the 
commissions. The Commission on Student Work urged the | 
churches to set aside men to give full time to student work 
within their churches. Finally in the problem of the place of 
the Association in those cities where there are union committees 
it expressed itself as heartily welcoming such a drawing 
together of the churches and as desiring to find the field 
of work and basis of relationship where it could best serve the 
whole. 
- ‘Phis is not mere theory, for in many of the places definite 
programs of work towards this end are being carried on. 
These naturally are in those centers where the Association 
work has been established long. enough to be well enough 
grounded to be able to serve. It is hardly to be expected that 
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much can be done in places where work is just beginning or is 
insufficiently manned. Shanghai in both its senior and junior 
departments has been doing much within the churches ; some 
centers have been active in promoting and helping in the 
forming of a united program for the Christian forces ; one 
center welcomes cordially an institutional church just across 
the street; Peking has turned over the student field to © 
a union committee of the churches and is contributing the 
time of its secretaries and financial support thereto ; the same 
place is also following up a social survey byjuniting with the 
Y. W. C. A. in a community program for one of the churches ; 


and so examples might be given of the work in other 


established centers. One is encouraged to believe that the 
China Association movemeut has decided its trend to be the 

finding of its life not in the saving of its own institution but in © 
losing itself in the service of the Church. | 


. The Relation of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association to the Church 
W. H. GLEYSTEEN 


HE Young Men’s Christian Association in China would 

TI render an incalculable service to the Church if it would 

lose its life as an entity, and give its vitality outright 

to the Church. Only those who believe in the Y. M. 

C. A., honor its traditions and standards of service, and know 

the greatness of its mind and soul, dare call for this supreme 
act of self-abnegation. 

In China, in the flux of the coming days, many institutions 
will come and go. The Church, as an institution, is the great 
stream which must flow steadily, and the more fully all 
tributary streams flow into it, the more effective will they be in 
doing what needs to be accomplished. 

The Church needs the life of the Y. M.C.A. This need is 
the Church’s sufficient claim. In the cities where there are 


Young Men’s Christian Associations, one or more churches ~ 


are to be found. In some instances, perhaps, the Church may 
be so conservative that it does not approve of the Y. M. C. A. 

program, priding itself in that it eschews everything of this 
kind. But this would be the exception. It is well known that 
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the church groups welcome the Y. M. C. A.: and in many 
instances even feel that they have a proprietary right in the 
_ Association, based ou the fact that the Y. M. C. A. is but 
the arm of the Church, an arm stretched out to young men, 
the arm being wholly dependent on the health and volition of 
the body. 

Within the churches there are many, both Chinese and 
foreign, who resent the implication that the Young Men’s 
Christian Association stands tangibly for social service, and the 
Church for something more nebulous, anything from piety to 
consecration. ‘These persons have only applause for the splendid 
work of the Association, but deprecate the commou tendency to 
think of the Church in terms exclusive of social service, and to 
think of the Y. M.C. A. in terms exclusive of worship and 
spiritual fellowship. It is regrettable that this should be so. 
The Association is but an expressional activity of the Church, 
whose mighty soul is made mightier by each added expression 
of her faith. It is also clear to see that the only guaranty for 
the right kind of activity is that it should continue to be the 
_. expression of a living, loving, passion-filled soul. 

‘|. ie body needs this arm. The present danger of the 

Y. M. C. A. is that it has become a powerful hand and arm, 
reached out in beneficent and telling service, but awkwardly 
' related to the body, embarrassing both to itself and the body. 

_ It is good to learn of the splendid vision of the Methodist | 
Church and of its masterly organization as expressed in the 
program of the Far Eastern Conference. Some of us of other 
_ folds do not see why we should not be included in the scope and 

sweep of this movement, or why it should not be included 
within the bounds of our own desire and ideal to make Christ 
king in China. We have only admiration for all this passion 
aud purpose of the Methodist Church. 
The Y. M. C. A. is an institution with no denominational 
_ traditions or trammels, It, too, has its spleudid strength and 
aggressiveness and its genuine love for men. But why should 
-it be an independent organization? Y. M. C. A. means Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and is not that just what makes 
every one of our churches need the Association within itself ? 

The good may be the enemy of the better. The Christian 
Association may well point to its record in China with pride. 
And as an organization it is especially successful. But the 
basal fact is that the Y. M. C. A. and the Methodist Church and — 
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all the other churches are one, for they all radiate from the 
mind and from the heart of Christ, Who is the Head and the 
Heart of the Church. Therefore the problem of the Y. M. C. A. 
is the problem of the churches, and a clear recognition of this 
will be most helpful. The churches need the Christian 
Association in every city as a clearing house for those Chris- 
tian activities for which the Association is justly famous. 
Those activities are the expression of the spirit which is 
begotten in the Church, and witness should be borne to that 
fact. 

The question which occurs to one who respects both the . 
existing churches and Y. M.C. A. is: Why do they not unite 
their forces, and have a unity of command? One could not be 
sure that the Christian Association is less willing to have this 
brought about than the churches, but the fact remains that the 
churches all stand in great need of that thing which the 
Association, at its best, possesses. 

There is such a thing as the Y. M.C. A. idea of what © 
appeals to young men and of what they need. The Church 
needs this. The Church is not for the older men and women 
alone; the young men belong to her too: and when young men 
show a greater loyalty to the Christian Association than they 
do to the Church, something is wrong. | 

If the churches in Peking, for example, had charge of the 
Y. M. C. A. the work of the Association would still go on. It 
could be in the same place and do the same work, and more. 
The Y. M.C. A. would be a great witness to the outgoing life of 
all the churches. It would be the common church center for 
a certain type of service to the young men of the community 
by the young men of the Church. Just as men from all the 
churches would give their time to the Y. M.C. A., so the men 
reached in the Y. M.C. A. would become members of the various 
churches. It would be one possible way of working together 
and praying together and getting together. And what tremen- 


‘ dous gain it would be if in all our work we could link up the 


spirit of worship and the spirit of service. 

During the flood-relief two years ago, after a hard day’s 
work, three men, an Anglican, a Congregationalist, and a 
Presbyterian were wending their way homeward after dark. 
They were singing ‘‘ Onward, Christian Soldiers.’? The Ang- 
lican remarked, ‘‘ We work together heartily in our common 
sorrow because of the suffering of the people who have lost their 
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homes, and we sing together in a common faith and joy, and 
we are one in Christ.’’ 

There are too many organizations in our Christian prop- 
aganda. Business is not conducted this way. The Church 
is not a business, but she caunot claim exemption from laws 
which are commonly accepted as imperative. Just now there 
is a national movement on the part of the Presbyterian 
Churches and the Congregational Churches and others to unite : 
to contribute what they have to something bigger and more 
inclusive than what they themselves are and have. The Y. M. 
C.A. might become a great factor in the bringing together of 
all groups. The China for Christ Movement, if seriously 
contemplated, makes one long to reach out one’s hand, not 
only to God, but also to every Christian brother, and uniting 
the passion of many hearts to feel that this can be done. 

This is not an impracticable ideal. What we Christians 
in China need is the courage of our convictions, and faith that 
overcomes the world. We need the will to be men and women 
who, as individuals and corporately, will command the attention 
of the Chinese people in this their day of distraction. And we 
need the will to do what Christ so clearly commanded, that 
thing which we are not doing very well or very fast, for often 
Christ is not with us. The Church as an ideal makes us bow 
in awe, but we must confess that the Church in its organization 
is not very inspiring to most of us, and surely not to the world. 

The organization of a united Church would have little 
power save as it had the: passion of our Lord. This union 
. must .be brought to pass if the Church is to cope in any 
overwhelming way with the moral and spiritual issues before 
her. Is it not possible that the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation in China can best write the second great chapter of its 
history is this land by losing its dissevered life, like the grain 
of wheat, and finding it many fold in the Church of Christ for 
China ? | 
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(This article was originally given as an address before the Employed 
’ Association of the Y.M.C.A., held in Hangchow in November, 1919, 
and is published by request. ) 

HE officers of the Associationus,—with due regard to the 
7 different status of Chinese women, what is hereafter said 

applies to the Y.W.C.A. as well as to the Y.M.C.A.— 

are at the same time members of the churches. This 
fact and a personal wish to be fair, as well as to meet the 
wishes of the Associations for frankness, make it fitting to 
show what the modern churches should do as well as indicate 
the part the Associations should take therein. To do this we 
must ask, and briefly answer three questions—{1) What are 
the world standards to which the Christian movement, includ- 
ing the churches and the Associations, must respond and 
conform, if it would count to the full? (2) What, in response 
to these standards, should the churches aim todo? (3) What 
part cau the Associations take therein ? 

Though the treatment of this subject, dealing in large amt 
with the future, must of necessity be somewhat theoretical, 
yet the basis thereof is considerable practical experience. The 
problem of adjustment involved is for both these Christian organ- 
izations one of exteusion of present activities, projection into 
the life of the community, and the conversion of centripetal 
tendencies into centrifugal ones. A large part of the difficulty 
of the churches is ingrowth of activities, which like ingrowing 
nails is painful; the same thing is probably true of the Associa- 
tions. Furthermore, it is a situation so new—not in the sense 
that no one is doing anything along this line, or that anything 
mentioned is not being done, but in the sense of an attempt to 
meet the thing in its entirety—that it needs a new approach. 
As Nature on occasion needs a new organ, so the Christian 
forces must when unecessary follow suit. ‘The mere juxtaposi- 
tion of old elements alone will not suffice. To get a new light 
we must have a new filament. 

What are the world standards of action to which the 
Christian forces must conform ? 

The first is what might be called the social standard. 
This is to the effect that the responsibility of the Christian 
_ forces is co-termiuous with human needs. This does not mean 
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that the organization to meet each need must be identical. It 
means that righteousness is vital to all normal activities, and 
that it is up to the Christian forces to show how such activities 
can be made righteous. L. H. Gulick has said, ‘* Righteous- 
ness has become the concern of communities and states.’? The 
Christian forces must prove that Christianity can solve life by 
providing workable solutions to everyday life problems. This 
is nothing but the spirit of brotherhood permeating life. 
Herein lies the Christian morale—the consciousness that Chris- 
tianity can promote any task for human betterment, no matter 
how big. Here arises the demand for a Christian program, 
inclusive of all human activities. To live up to this standard | 
is to achieve the moral law of brotherhood which Christians 
must practise as well as preach. Iu the Christian appeal to 
China, the willingness uf the Christian forces to help meet the 
vital needs of the Chinese must be a constant theme. It will 
be fatal if the Christian interest in China is seen to be nothing 
more than a camouflaged group iuterest in self-preservation. 
There are some spiritual tests in China which must be met if 
Christianity is to win: that of workable and working brother- 
liness is foremost among them. | 

The second standard of action is the scientific ; this makes 
it imperative that the Christian forces must be as efficient in > 
their field as any other enterprise. This does not meau ignor- 
ing the ‘‘spirit’’; it does necessitate, however, that the 
‘spirit’? be allowed to make full use of every God-given 
agency. The meeting of this standatd involves the mastery of 
the necessary facts, and iusight into the great needs of society 
in general or a community in particular. It necessitates also 
an application of the great modern conception of social co- 
operation. This is the secret of moral influence,—the essential 
element of ‘‘spiritual’’ leadership. The Christian forces must 
beat world states at co-operation, or the world will not listen to 
them. Unity of effort and aim will turn the scales for Chris- 
tianity when tomes of statistics and vast sums of money have 
only nominal influence. 

The third standard of action, which may seem so obvious 
as to need no mention, might be called the fundamental Chris- 
tian requirement. This demands that the Christian character 
of all mission agencies must be dominant. ‘This is not a 

matter of creeds, which to a certain exteut are definitions of a 
bygone age, neither is it a matter of ecclesiastical form alone, 
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which involves to some extent past methods of illustrating or 
imparting in varying degree the ‘‘spiritual’’ life. It means 
the domination of life by the ‘‘spiritual’’—Christ’s attitude 
towards God, as seen in his treatment of men. In other words, 
the domination of God in human affairs is our goal. Sucha 
spiritualization of all necessary and normal activities is the 
great contribution of Christianity to human life. 

Now what, in view of these world standards, must the 
churches in China do? 

The churches must, of course, promote especially the 
‘spiritual ’’ life; this is their special function. This alone 
, determines their right to primacy among Christian agencies. 
But the mistake of the churches has been in thinking of the 
** spiritual’? life in terms of a service of worship alone. AAs far 
as the Christians are concerned this has meant primarily the 
cultivation of a state of receptive quiescence ; a matter of mood 
rather than volition. This has been taken as the norm of 
religious life. It should be noted that over-emphasis here 
plays too much into the hands of the quietistic tendencies of the 
Chinese. While this is an important phase of the “spiritual ”’ 
life, it is not the first step for many, and for some, is possibly — 
barely attained even. It appeals to those who can be quiet, 
but does not fit those who cannot keep quiet,—youth! It does 
not help those who think more in terms of muscular activity 
than of intellectual or emotional experience. It has been 
astutely remarked that one of the troubles with the churches 
is that they lump all ages together without regard to the 
specific needs of different periods, A state in which heart and — 
mind alone are active is not a wholesome religion—it means 
‘*spiritual’’ inbreeding, not ‘‘spiritual” progress. It may 
be pleasant in itself, but does not always carry over into life. 
If the churches cannot spiritualize life they may lose their 
primacy. What is needed is not a spiritual mood as an end in 
itself, but spiritualized movement. 

It follows that the churches must do all they can to make 
society Christian, for society is the sum of human activities. 
Who will do it if the Christians do not? Insofar as a state is 
acting on Christian principles, by so far the churches and Chris- 
tian forces can leave matters affected thereby to it, but insofar 
as state activities are non-Christian, by so far must the Chris- 
tian forces engage therein, at least to the extent of providing 
the model therefor. Now this we recognize with regard to 
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" general education and medical work, but this responsibility has’ 
not been generally accepted with regard to the local church 
community. Its own community is to many churches in 
China in effect still a ‘‘distant mission field.” ‘Take this’ for 
an illustration of conditions in most church communities in 
China. Of the hours in a week of a child’s life, there are 
spent in sleep approximately 56 hours ; in school, 30; in play 
- 243; in home or street surroundings, 57 ; in Church or Sunday 
school, one! Now how can Christianity catch up on a 
program like that? Less than 1% of the waking time of 
most of the youth in local church communities is under 
Christian influence. Add to this. those who are not as yet 
touched, and the children who have no chance for education 
at all, and the situation is worse. Yet a program like this is 
some people’s idea of the function of the Church. It may 
suffice for the inculcation of a modicum of ‘ receptive quies- 
cence’? (though this even is uncertain); it is certainly not 
enough to make life Christian. 

What, then, must the churches in China do to promote 
~ right conditions of living? How shall they prove their spirit- 
uality—their ‘‘ spiritual ’’ power? 

(1) The churches must provide supplementary training. 
This includes night schools, special schools for retarded or 
neglected groups, such as servants, clerks, girls who do do- 
mestic work, tailors, apprentices, women, etc. The churches 
must meet their needs, not expect them to meet the church 

schedule. 

The churches must promote right social relationships. 
As Western and Christian influence is felt, the old family life 
‘of China, still partly feudal, will break up, the old inhibitions 
will lose their hold, and a condition of individual action and 
irresponsibility ensue. To meet this new condition there are 
needed right and proper relationships—Christian relationships. 
At this point clubs for girls and boys, or young men and 
women, parents’ associations, local independent school teachers’ 
associations, etc., will be of help. 

(3) Show the right use of leisure time. Of course we must 
first meet the lack of real leisure time. Such leisure time 
- when secured must be Christianized. Christianity works for 
leisure on Sunday, Saturday afternoons, and nights, but while 
making this demand has not in general done much to show 
how to use this leisure time except in attendance on a service 
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of worship. We make extra time for evil forces to utilize. For 
most people ‘‘spiritual’’ living will have to take a more active 
form. In this connection then, there are needed games, group 
aud individual, social gatherings, entertainments, recreation. 
centres under Christian guidance, all with special attention to 
the needs of different groups, and all involving special study of 
these needs. In this connection we should aim to utilize the 
Chinese social structure as much as possible ; as for instance, 
the Chinese Easter, Confucius’ birthday, Independence Day, 
etc. This, like the Yellow River, has many good re but 
needs direction. 

(4) Participate in and inttiate social welfare movements. 
Loca! churches must help solve these problems if they would > 
win the confidence of the Chinese people. In this connection 
are needed studies of community needs, campaigns against 
opium, gambling, the social vice, alcohol, child labour, 
campaigns for sanitation, care of children, general education, 
released prisoners, etc. Here there should be a linkiug up 
with the moral forces among the Chinese. In other words, the 
Christian forces must positively cast their influence in the right 
direction. To be quiescent, is often to be taken as acquiescent. 
A quiescent Christian helps rather than hinders the forces of 
evil. 

(5) Provide guidance on the great moral tissues of the 
community, the nation, and the world. Were is where popular 
lectures and libraries are needed. Christians must learn how to 
throw their influence on the right side of such issues as educa- 
tion, industrial justice, religious liberty, national independence, 
vicious monopolies, and injustice. Guidance given outside of 
church will lead in wrong directions. Jf the churches do not 
furnish this gutdance unscrupulous politicians will. The 
churches need not be voting booths in order to help their 
members see the right side of such moral issues: neither need 
they become partisan caucuses. There is always a Christian 
side to every issue. In this connection a few points should be 
noted. (a) Any necessary organization for above purposes should 
not be identical with the ‘‘ecclesiastical’’ organization. The 
pastor and other church officers should be expected to emphasize 
their function of spiritual nurture ; they must not be overloaded 
with other things. Specialists in spiritual nurture are needed as 
well as in other fields. (4) Nothing should crowd out the “ serv- 
ice of worship,’’ though iu its usual form it might wisely be 
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confined to once a week. It should, moreover, be studied care- 
fully with a view to better adaptation to actual needs. With the 
best intention in the world much of it appears to go over the 
lives of the members. But it is here that special “spiritnal”’ 
nourishment is to be given, and that purpose should be kept 
uppermost, though new methods of feeding are needed. ‘The 
pastor should be trained to utilize the “ service of worship”’ on 
occasion to show the relation of vital spirituality to such moral 
issues as are current. He should, furthermore, be trained into 
thorough sympathy with all the activities mentioned above, so 
as to effectively present them as opportunities of service, even 
though he is not expected to carry the responsibility therefor. 
(c) Types of spiritualized activities will vary with each com- 
munity. The first task is to find out what a particular com- 
munity needs. (ad) The personnel or staff of the Church should 
have in addition to the pastor and regular church officers, a 
trained man to promote spiritualized activities among the boys 
and men, and a trained young woman, to do-the same for the 
women and girls. (e) The leaders in these spiritualized activi- 
ties should be a part of the local church and be supported by 
it. (f/f) Much can be done along the lines mentioned in a 
small way. The proper spirit and experience are the first 
things, not a big plant. 

The outstanding need in connection with above program 
for the spiritualization of normal activities is ‘ramming. — 

How can the Associations best contribute toward the above 
program? What part can they take in the activities of a well- 
balanced church ? 

The Associations are Christian agencies, which are trying 
to Christianize all normal activities, rather than cultivate the 
‘‘spiritual’’ attitude, as an end in itself. They are trying to 
provide some conditions of right living. Heretofore, this has 
been largely left to them, but now the churches are extending 
the scope of their operations, and hence a new situation. 
What is wanted is a projection of Association activities into the 
Church and a projection of the Church thereby into the life of 
‘its community. We shall see that as the Associations have 
self-imposed limitations to their activities so the churches have 
some necessary limitations to their social activities. 

Now what can the Associations contribute ? 

The Associations can give of their spirit. This I would 
define as having the following characteristics ; an intense desire 
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to understand the problems involved ; a spirit of adaptability ; 


a spirit of co-operation apart from and above old cleavages; a 
spirit of adventure ; in all a suppleness which enables them to 
approach new problems in new ways. Such a spirit is at once 
the key-note and the stimulant of progress. The churches need 
this spirit because they tend to be tied down by precedents 
which hamper their freedom of action under new situations. _ 

The identity of the Associations is essential to the main- 
tenance of this spirit. There seems to be no reason why the 
Associations if wisely located should not independently carry 
on all their present activities. This they would need to do to 
meet the needs of their own localities, and to secure material 
for experiments, demonstrations, and normal training, points 
made clearer later. 

We must stop here to ask another question. Is there 
special need of organizations to work among middle and later 
adolescents? From the point of view of the importance and 
different demands of each period of life, the answer is ‘‘ Yes,”’ 
That is, there must be special work adapted to all ages, and 
special work among students, an isolated group, will be needed 
always. This the Associations will continue though in possibly 
closer connection with the churches than is generally so now. 
But from the point of view of a full contribution to the 
churches, the Associations cannot themselves auy longer 
work simply for boys and young men. They must give some 


attention to the needs of older people. The churches must | 


meet the needs of all ages ; the Associations must fit into this 
situation more than they have in the past. We are in dauger 


of association groups over against church groups. Both 


churches and Associations must be democratic. It is true that 
the older people are the harder to influence but a democratic 
Christianity cannot work for classes. The churches and Asso- 
ciations must stand together here. 

Now what are some of the things, that, in a scheme 
of Christianizing the life of a church community, as indicated 
above, the Associations can do ? How can Associations fit into 
needs of churches ? 

(rt) Maintain a plant and equipment where the more 
special forms of physical exercise can be carried on, such as 
those in a gymnasium, or in a swimming pool. There are very 
few churches that will maintain such expensive institutional 
features. Here there should be centralization of social activities. 
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_ (2) Provide for wider community activities such as 
league-games, night school teachers’ associations. A weekly 
conference of ‘‘ social secretaries’? along the lines of the Asso- 
tion’s Monday staff meetings would be good. Central enter- 
tainments are needed. Bible class leader associatious are 
needed. Just as. the Associations need to work in and through 
the local churches, so do the churches need wider social and 
community contacts. There is too much of a tendency to 
inbreed. Here again when old inhibitions are breaking down, 
- pew contacts with the possibility of forming new sanctions 
must be brought about, and the Christian forces must provide 
them. The Associations cannot possibly meet all the needs of 
each local church community for Christian activities as out- 
lined above; the local churches cannot provide the wider 
contacts. For all of these a central plant —— executive is 
demanded and needed. 

(3) Give practical trainiug to those who are to carry on 
these social activities. This applies particularly to the ‘*‘ social 
secretaries.’? Social eugineering courses in schools are good. 
- But in addition to the theory they must learn by doing. What 
better place is there than the Associations for this practical 
training under the supeivision of those who have worked out 

the problems ? 
| (4) Assist in providing additional leadership for these 
social activities; this either by sending their local members 
to work in churches or by training some of the church 
members to help. One person cannot do it all. There is 
‘needed leadership in games, teaching, social gatherings, 
conduct of special schools, and training in simple pedagogy ; 
leaders in congregational singing also are weeded. Where 
trainiug is provided for one church probably it could be as 
easily offered a dozen. Games in the hands of inexperienced 
leaders easily become frost-bitten. To put a social gathering 
into inexperienced hands is usually to have it so dry that it 
crackles, requiring very little friction to kindle a bonfire in 
which it disappears. Bible class leaders who know nothing of 
their task are good agencies to create spaee for other things. — 

(5) Arrange for lecture and entertainment circuits for 
the various churches. In most cases a popular lecture given 
in one church community group could be given to each in the 
city concerned : in mauy cases Suuday evenings, now empty, 
could be used for this purpose. A simple entertainment once 
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worked up could be given a dozen times. There are also needed 
exhibits of various kinds, which could be distributed are 
the churches. These things won’t just happen ! 

(6) Arrange for special courses of lectures for ‘‘social 
secretaries’? and church leaders, or pastors. Christian leaders 
need to be constantly stimulated, and such stimulation in 
general is lacking. Very often what is now being given 
to association groups would meet the needs of these leaders 
if made available to them. Lectures on the value of play, sex 
life, religious and industrial problems, place of the Church in 
promoting national righteousness, are all badly needed. 

(7) Conduct normal classes for Bible class leaders of 
special groups. There is a need of training leaders for senior 
Bible classes, or study classes in churches. This training 
might be done by young men, but some provision ought to be 
made to meet the needs of the group of older men and women. 

(8) Conduct experiments on problems arising out of 
community contacts, and aim to secure if possible workable 
results, distributing same among the churches concerned. In 
many cases such experiments are being made, but the results 
are all too often not available where they are needed. One 
valuable thing would be preparation of a list of ‘ie activities 
for any particular church. 

(9) Provide supervision, for a time at least, of some of 
these activities in the Church. 

Now the striking fact is that most of the above named 
activities are already carried on in Association work, but the 
experience gained is not always available for the churches that 
could use it. The guiding principle in above remarks, is the 
Christianization of the individual and the community. In large 
part the Christianization of the individual consists of putting 
him to work for the community. If the Associations move 
in the direction indicated their function in relation to the 
churches would be that of a training and normal department 
for the Christianization of the community. As to what this 
would mean to the Association staff concerned, it is difficult to 
say. It would mean no change of ideals, and the introduction 
of very little new subject matter, but would involve readjust- 
ment of schedule and staff. In the main it would mean making 
available to local churches the information and experience now 
in hand. The experience of the Associations should enable the 
churches trying to do social work to avoid some wastage 
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through mistakes. As the fraining department of practical 
Christian activities in the community the Associations would 


be centrifugal rather than centripetal, and thus be nearer their 
actual purpose than some think they now are. We need 
specialists in Christianized activities as well as in ecclesiastical, 
the preparation of the Bible or literary work. Who is better 
fitted than Association leaders to take this rosition ? 

Under what form of relationship could above line of co- 
operation be best attained? This is the crux of the problem. 
Much of what the churches need in the way of methods, is in 
existence ; how to transfer it to them is the problem. The 
relation between the churches and the Associations which shall 
enable the Associations to make their contribution must (1) 
leave freedom for individuality ; (2) be democratic ; (3) promote — 
complete co-operation between the churches and the Associations. 

It being the custom nowadays to use circles and lines to 
clarify thought, we shall avail ourselves of a few circles and 
lines in this connection. 


This diagram illustrates what has been the fact, that the 
churches and the Associations have-been going the same way ; 
_that, however, is not enough ; they must go /ogether. | 
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The diagram on the preceding page shows the Association | 
linked up to some of the churches in a small way, by having 
a few Association members in the Church or otherwise, but it 


again indicates au incomplete 


This diagram is the suggestion of a Christian worker, | 
showing the Y. M. C. A. over-lapping the churches, but this. 
is unsatisfactory, as it suggests that the Associations are the 


main thing. 


No diagram I have been able to think of eestela meets 
the situation, but this one comes nearer suggesting what has 
been the relationship than any other. Where the triangles 
over-lap is the place where the membership of the Associations 
and its officers and that of the churches over-lap. It is all too 
small! The triangle on the left is higher than that of the 
Association on the right, to indicate the ‘‘ ecclesiastical ’’ 
function which is here shown above the dotted line. It 


Associations ; 
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does not make much difference what the definition of the 
ecclesiastical function is, it is something which belongs to the 
churches, that the Associations have no intention or desire of 


exercising. 


In this diagram, the base of the two triangles is the same, 
and the result is that a large part of their area overlaps. This 
is intended to indicate that to a large extent what the churches 
do and the Associations do should be similar. The ‘‘ ecclesias- 
_ tical’’ function is still left above the dotted line, by which is 
shown that whatever over-lapping of activities is brought about 
between the churches and the Associations, this function must 
be left alone. We do not wish to speak in any deprecatory 
way of this ‘‘ecclesiastical’’ function, but we must point 
out that it is controlled by precedents. The over-lapping of 
activities, therefore, between the churches and the Associations 
must be brought about so that they do not interfere with these 
precedents. Furthermore, these spiritualized normal activities 
cannot be governed by precedents; they constitute new 
problems, and must be approached in a new way. This 
diagram also indicates that there will be a certain sphere of 
work in both the churches and the Associations that they will 
do for and in and by themselves. 

The main point is that the churches and the Associations 
must do certain things together. How can they best do them 
_ together? To put elected church representatives ou associa- 
tion directorates, will tend first, to restrict freedom, because the 
‘‘ecclesiastical’’ precedents may get in the way of the new 
activities; and second, these church precedents may also 
hamper free co-operation with the moral forces among the 
Chinese not yet in the Church ; and third, unless the churches 
financially support the Associations, it is not democratic that 
they as organizations should control it. The reasons for 
maintaining the identity of the Associations have already been 
given, and should not be forgotten at this point. 


Ecclesiastical ’’ function ; 
Churches Associations 
Similar activities 
a” 
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Where the Christian forces are already federated, as in 
Nanking and Canton, the Associations should become first 
the centre for community contacts, and second, the department 
of training for Christian activities in the community. The 
thing to be aimed at, therefore, is that in each local church 
community, these spiritualized activities, which the Association 
is to help promote, should be carried on 2” the churches ; in 
other words the Church in a community should be made the 
centre of community activities. Where a local community is 
religiously destitute other steps should, of course, be taken. 
| The best plan would be to organize what might be called 
the Council for the Christianization of the Community. On 
this would be represented those laymen of the Church who are 
best adapted to the type of work concerned, the Associations 
and other organizations moral in aim where such representation 
is deemed expedient. It is possible that when a particular 
city is blocked out around the different churches or group of 
churches, that local community councils of the same nature 
would be needed. It is also likely that a national council to 
promote these ends would in time appear. The execution of — 
the aims of the council would sometimes be delegated to 
the Associations and sometimes to other special groups, but the 
chief relation of the Associations to this, or any organization, 
would be that of the 7raining Deparimeni of Christianized 
Activities. | | 

The suggestion for the organizing of a council on the 
Christianizing of the community, recognizes the three principles 
given above, and the additional one given in the introduction, 
that new situations must be met in a new way. Such a 
Council might also participate in a community evangelistic 
movement, and sometimes take the initiative therein. It’ 
would possibly lead to the scrapping of some organizations 
now in existence, because it is positively constructive. This 
would meet the criticism that we have too many organizations. 
It recognizes, furthermore, that you can only organize efficiently 
around mutually sympathetic interests. It would seem, there- 
fore, that the projection of some association activities into the 
churches, the projection of church activities into their com- 
munities would at the same time settle the question of the 
relation of the Associations to the churches, and put the 
churches in their proper relations to their communities— 
both consummations greatly to be desired. | 
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The Problem of Securing College Graduates 
for the Christian Ministry 


Cc. CHAO, B.D, 


NE of the most important and perplexing problems that 
confronts the Church to-day is the problem of securing 


an educated ministry. It resolves itself into the problem 

of getting college graduates to become ministers. Loudly 
the times call for them and yet very few are answering the call. 
- Those who are concerned with this problem are, doubtless, 
_ acquainted with the difficulties in the way of its solution ; but 
these difficulties must now be made clear to the Church and 
some kind of a solution must at least be suggested. This 
article is based upon a limited experience and investigation, 
and is for the purpose of inviting thought and discussion on 
this difficult but urgent question. 


I. THE PRESENT OPPORTUNITY BEFORE THE CHURCH. 


1. High class Chinese are no longer content to move 
within the narrow sphere of old thought. Conservatism 
~ has been, and is being more and more, shaken to its very 

foundations by the introduction of numerous zsms from the 
West and by the political unrest and social changes all around 

- them. People begin to take an interest in what is going on in 
the world. ‘They are compelled to see things and to think for 
themselves. They have to think whether they desire to 

_ welcome or oppose new movements within and without the 
country. Face to face with an invasion of new ideas, they 
begin to find themselves in a state of intellectual, as well as 
social, confusion. With their prejudices partly destroyed, and 
with their minds partly open, they unconsciously present to 
the Church a good opportunity to lead them. The question 
is: Will the Church avail itself of this opportunity and make a 
deep and lasting impression on the minds of this class of 
people? The Church will, but who is to meet the situation, 
and meet it adequately and immediately ? 

2. There is now a cry for ‘*power.’’? Power of some 
sort is urgently needed to deliver the country from poverty, 
moral weakness, foreign encroachment and official corruption. 
It has been clearly shown that steam, water, and electric power 
are not such forces as will secure to a people a stable govern- 
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ment, nor is man{power i the form of militarism. The 
militarists of China have been a nuisance, a menace and an open 
sore. Emphasis is therefore being placed on the power of new — 
ideas and new education. Many believe that through new 
educationfand an extensive social reconstruction the needed 
‘man power’’ may be secured for the salvation of China. But 
this man power, as they clearly see, is will power, and as the 
will is the center of the moral person it is also moral power. 
When a sick man desires to gain strength, he is ready and glad 
to get it where he can, even at a great cost. If the Church can 
prove that with its help China can secure what she surely | 
needs, that help will be gladly received. The Church sees, as 
it has always seen, that moral power has its source in God, in 
the Holy Spirit. But is the Church ready to embrace the 
present opportunity and help China’s people save themselves 
and save their country? Through whom will the Church 
accomplish this—through missionaries or through ative 
workers{? Through ignorant and incapable preachers, or 
through educated and able ministers ? 

. 3- There are many educated Chinese who are advocating a 
thorough, though gradual, social reconstruction, believing that no 
political revolution is of avail without a concurrent recoustruc- 
tion of customs, ideas, morals, education, and economic policies. 
These advocates are for the most part clear-minded, moderate, 
far-seeing, and sane, and are bent upon constructive rather than 
destructive measures. Most of theni are returned students from 
Europe and America—mcstly from America—bringing back on 
the whole the best that they have come to know in the West. 
They arefalso closely bound up with the patriotic movements 
of the students, who have been and are being greatly influenced 
by the new ideas that these returned students are constantly 
introducing. It is a very hopeful sign that the country can 
have these thinkers, writers, and teachers to guide it in this 
critica! stage of its history. But they not only set new ideas in 
- circulation, they are inaugurating movements for social recon- 
struction. Among them is no dogmatism, bigotry, or prejudice, 

such as was usually found among the old Ateratz. Opeu- 
mindedness or ‘‘the laboratory frame of mind’’ marks a large 
portion of their thinking. If, therefore, the Church is able to 
relate herself to their work, and throw herself into the work of 
social regeneration and reconstruction, shall she be denied her 
proper share, the opportune exercise of her moral influence, aud 
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close co-operation with the best element of the country? The 
Church is now being tested and the test is this: Is Christianity a 
present living part of society and can the Church apply it to the 
present social situation? How shall the Church meet the test ? 
Who will help the Church to meet the test and meet it well ? 


Il. THE PRESENT DANGERS. 


The opportunities now before the Church also constitute 
dangers, for opportunities are always terrible things, demanding 
of man alertness, effort, hope, and courage. Between these 
two—opportunity and danger—there is hardly any middle 
ground ; there is hardly any place for stagnation, which at its 
best is ephemeral and soon turns itself into degeneration. So 
in the face of the present situation, the Church must either go 
forward or backward. She is confronted, not with imaginary, 
but with real, dangers. 

(1) External dangers. (a) Although the thinkers and 
writers of to-day lay great stress on the constructive side of 
social reformation, they not infrequently attack religion in 
- general as an old institution based on superstition and to be 
done away with. Za /eumesse, which has been a popular 
magazine with the student and educated class as a whole, has 
published articles against spiritism, Confucianism, and certain 
beliefs held by Christians such as the virgin birth of Jesus and 
_ the reality or factuality of miracles. In the Construction, 
a n¢w and increasingly popular magazine, an article was 
published on ‘The Blow to Superstition.’’ Recently the 
China Times, a daily paper with a wide circulation among 
the literary class, published several articles containing unfavor- 
- able criticisms of Christian education. One writer went to the 
lenath of saying that mission schools should strike religion 
from their curriculum and not mix superstition with education. 
The same paper is now publishing daily translations of the life 
of Tolstoi by Charles Sarolea, in which Tolstoi’s criticism of 
the fundamental Christian dogmas appears. There is no 
sinister motive in publishing such articles, and on the whole 
the China Times is a very good daily paper. The danger 
lies not in these papers, but in the utter lack of intelligent 
aud sympathetic appreciation of the intellectual unrest, of 
attempt to get as much information on such subjects as possible, 
and of counter-suggestion that will reach the public as widely 
and as quickly as the non-Christian magazines. 
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(5) At the same time there has been a rapid spread of 
scientific knowledge and an increasing demand for the scientific 
treatment of all branches of learning, philosophy and religion 
not excepted. More and more does one perceive the working 
of a real scientific spirit in the magazines, an open-mindedness 
unknown a few years ago, and an attitude of liberalness and 
tolerance, together with a persistent demand for a reasonable 
explanation of things. More and more does one feel an atmos- 
phere of optimism in the midst of turmoil and despair and a 
politeness of critics not incompatible with keen and thorough 
criticism. The education received in America is bearing good 
fruit. There should be no fear, therefore, of unreasonable 
attacks on Christian doctrines or on Christian externalities from 
the highly educated, who are, in the main, the most influential. 
The danger lies in the unpreparedness of the Church to meet 
this growing scientific scholarship with an equally able scholar- 
ship and an equally tolerant spirit. It is very easy for non- 
Christians to criticize the Church when they have not had a 
sufficieut understanding of the Church, and, at the same time, 
it is equally easy for the Church to criticize its critics when it 
has not fully appreciated the real situation. Blindness and 
prejudice out-run and out-weigh light and comprehension. 

(2) Jnternal dangers. (a) While there is a large number 
of non-Christian magazines that advocate social reconstruction, 
public morality and scientific knowledge, economic reform, and 
new education, there is very little adequate presentation of 
Christian truths to the non-Christian world. The Assoctation 
Progress circulates almost entirely among the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of the country. The Manking Theo- 
logical Magazine reaches a certain class within the pale of the 
Church. The Christian Advocate, as it is, has no possibility of 
influencing the educated miud, since it seems designed to be a 
popular paper for all church members. ‘There are other church — 
magazines of a similar nature, such as the Great Light, the 
_ True Light, the Shen Kung Hui Pao, the Tien Sin, and 
_ the like. There are books, pamphlets, and tracts, which do not 
go any considerable distance outside the Church, and do not 
even have a large subscription among the Christians, since — 
many cannot read, and many are too poor to subscribe, while 
many preachers have no need for papers, or for books besides 
the Bible, and many others read very sparingly, either on 
account of poverty and ignorance, or on account of indolence 
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and indifference. The reading circle of the Church has as yet a 
rather small circumference. I must confess here that I have 
not as yet cultivated a taste for church magazines and therefore 
feel ignorant with regard to the nature of these publications. 
On the other hand there are numerous non-Christian papers I 
like to dip into—in fact the desk at which I am writing has on 
it five or six magazines on education, political questions, social 
.reconstruction, student problems, women’s questions, and new 
ideas. There are now in circulation several good magazines, 
such as the astern Miscellany, La /eunesse, the Ladies 
Journal, and others. So recently as since the beginning of the 
Student Movement, magazines of great importance have been 
established, such as the Black Tide, the New Education, the 
Educational Wave, the Construction, the Emancipation and 
Reconstruction, the New China, and others, not less than ten 
new publications all having a considerable circulation. In the 
face of such a flood of new thought, the church papers seem to 
occupy a very meager place. Is not here tlie implication of the 
urgent need of educated ministers clearly shown ? 

(4) Besides this lack of adequate expression of the reason- 
ableness of our faith on the part of the Church, there is the lack 
of capable intellectual leadership within the church. Some 
one has raised the question of how many of our college grad- 
uates who have become Christians attend church after they go 
out into business or professional life. One preacher stated that 
educated goers to church on Suudays are for the most part 
those employed in the Christian organizations, in mission 
‘schools, Young Mev’s Christian Associations, and mission 
hospitals. This, however, may be true with certain denomina- 
tions and not true with others.. Nevertheless, this situation 
constitutes a problem, the problem of acquiring a stable church 
constituency. One college graduate whom I approached on 
this question replied that he and other college men he knew 
had no desire to waste time on Sundays hearing meaningless 
sermons; that his poems, newspapers, friends, aud his bed 
preached better sermons and were more beneficial to him there- . 
fore thau the Church. There is possibly a large measure of truth 
in his answer, though of course it cannot be taken without 
precaution. The truth is that the Church is losing out—losing 
members and contributions—because of the lack of ministers 
capable of intellectual leadership. Possibly, too, the Church 
is losing on account of the lack of ministers who do not have 
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the kind of practical, social, ethical, and, in a word, spiritual 
religion that will appeal to thinking minds, It may be more 
than a loss. Those who were once our church members and 
who have turned away from the Church because it has ‘‘no 
meaning ’’ to them, may carry in their bosoms a dislike for the 
Church, and this dislike may some day yield unpalatable fruit. 
(c) These considerations bring us to the question: ‘‘Is 
the Church now a living part of Chinese society as a whole ?’’ 
In other words, is the Church going to think the thoughts and 
use the language of the present day and apply itself to the task 
of social regeneration and reconstruction ? Will the Church 
relate itself to the movements for the social salvation of China 
and show itself a necessary power in China? Does the Church 
feel too good to co-operate with sinners, and forget the memor- 
able saying of the Master (contained only in Mark’s Gospel): — 
‘‘He that is not against us is for us’’? Should this question be 
answered in the spirit of Jesus, the Church must begin to do 
two things. In the first place, the church members must be 
trained to take active part in social service. In the second 
place, educated leaders must be called out to train the church 
members and to relate the Church to the social movements in 
their beginnings, where such co-operation does not come into 
conflict with Christian principles of justice, love, and truth. In 
other words, the Church is in deep need of men of prophetic 
insight and passion that will meet the present social situation. 
It must be mentioned here in passing lest injustice be done to 
the Church, that through its efforts and influence many social 
evils have been attacked and done away with. The Church has 
done a great deal through its missionaries and native workers 
and laymen toward the abolition of opium, the custom of foot 
binding, and the evils of gambling and idolatry. The Church 
has for decades held out the torch of learning and education. 
But such works are largely negative and pioneering in nature, 
and have been carried on by small groups of individuals; 
. largely by missionaries. The situation is different now. ‘These 
movements are assuming and will assume far larger proportions, 
will be far more constructive, and need a far larger body of 
people, not merely powerful individual leaders, but men and 
women that will be led and will co-operate in the efforts to 
improve the conditions of society. This situation calls loudly 


for educated leaders, for college graduates to become ministers. _ 


(Zo be continued.) 
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‘Theology and Eschatology of the Chinese Novel 
| 


W. ARTHUR CORNABY 


PeIHE eschatology of the Chinese novel, in its main 
i} principle, is based upon the conviction of the popular 
conscience concerning the reality of an exact retribution 
administered after death—f [i] #2 Hh AH as 
several novels have it. 

The Confucian critics of the newly-imported Buddhism in 
the Han dynasty were accustomed to decry the doctrine of 
retribution as taught by the monks from India. A certain 
statesman memorialised the Throne saying: ‘“‘ Their books.... 
‘assume that man’s spiritual essence is undestroyed by death, 
and appears in another incarnation; that the good and bad 
deeds of life are subject to post-mortem recompense .... words — 
big enough to catch the ignorant!’’ But, apart from the 
manner and process. of the retribution, the doctrine itself had 
been held as axiomatic in China centuries before the Han 
dynasty. 

It appears in the oft-quoted words of the Canon o7 History 
(#% ), a work already ancient in the days of Confucius: 
‘The Divine Method is to award felicity to the virtuous, and 
calamity to the licentious’’ (K WE). Nay, it was 
held ages before that ancient book was written ; for, mark you, 
the very characters for ‘‘felicity’? and ‘‘calamity,’’ from 
‘ prehistoric days onwards, have had the ‘‘ worship radical’’ as 
an integral part of their composition ; signifying that both were 
of supernal origin, aud were awarded to mortals in connection 
with good or evil conduct in the sight of Heaven; though 
sometimes, perchance, the former might be bestowed, or the 
latter averted, in response to propitiatory observances () of 
meritorious efficacy. 

The above dictum of the Canon of History, together with a 
fine aphorism of Lao Tzii: ‘' The net of Heaven spreads every- 
where ; its meshes are wide, but nothing escapes it’? (KK My] # 
A Teh King, \xxiii), form two stock 
quotations rarely absent from the repertoire of any Chinese 
novelist, though they may often be used of retribution on earth. 
But, from of old, the chaotic state of the lawcourts, and the 
wrongs perpetrated by men of ‘‘ wealth and honours’’ (more 
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often than violence by the ‘‘poor and degraded’’) resulting 
perhaps in the death of the wronged one, by murder or 
suicide,—these things have persuaded the Chinese populace 
that, if there be any Supreme at the head of affairs, and any 
Divine Method whatever in the universe, there must be a 
system of recompense, of compensation, beyond the grave, to 
adjust the glaring injustices of earth. 

It is this consideration, more than any other, which has | 
persuaded China as a whole to give an affirmative answer to 
the important question: the dead live after death ?”’ 
True, there may be found here and there, in a few Chinese 
novels, such words as: ‘* The dead cannot rise again, what is 
the use of lamentation?” (% #ATW REA 
as in ij Bi, ix, 36), or even the exact words of the widow of 
Tekoah (2 Sam. xiv, 14), but on the whole the doctrine of 
retribution, in connection with miscarriage of justice on earth, 
forbids the notion of—at any rate, a speedy—annibilation 
after death. 

It was in an academical fashion that Chu Hsi ( 5 * I130- 
3200 A.D.) worked out the philosophy of ancestral ghosts being 
said to be present when homage was paid tothem. His words 
are: ‘*At death their vitality is diffused [in the universal 
aura], but the root [of their family] remains here, so that 
when sincerity and reverence are exercised to the utmost [by 
their descendants] the mental concentration thus involved calls 
in their diffused anmzmus and consolidates it [for the time 
being].’’ But as it needs a great amount of special training 
(or distortion ) of mind to depersonalise the Most High of the 
ancient classics, as Chu Hsi did, so it would need a more 
metaphysical turn of mind than the ordinary Chinese merchant 
or shop-assistant is capable of possessing, to make this state- 
ment of his seem to them to be the last word on the matter, — 
presuming them to have been readers of Chu-fu-tzu’s — 
Works, which is very unlikely ! 

In this philosophising on ancestral ghosts, Chu Hsi clearly 
evades all moral considerations whatever. For if the “ vitality” 
of ancestors is diffused abroad on its way to final dissipation in 
the universal aura, then so are the souls of mortals in general 
(many of whom become ancestors in their turn) whether of 
good or bad, noble or rascally character. And, as we have 
seen, any notion of early annihilation after death is forbidden 
by the intelligent Chinese conscience. 
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The fact of post-mortem retribution being so geuerally 
accepted, and Confucius being silent on its manner of sdminis- 
tration ( ‘* While you do not know life, how can you know .- 
about death?’ Amalects XI, xi), the mind of China had 
perforce to turn to Buddhist descriptions of various ‘*‘ hells,’’ 
and of the process of re-incarnation into higher or lower grade 
life on earth. But however ready Chinese women have been to 
accept the son-bearing aid of the ‘foreign Kuanyin,: their 
husbands would not long consent, in their imaginations, to be 
tried by ‘‘foreign’’ judges beyond the grave! So, since the 
11th century at least, they have put upright Chinese officials in 
charge of hades, and de-Buddhised the criminal courts thereof, 
although they have retained the Buddhist notions of reincarna- 
tion more or less. * 

The reward of the just. In the Chinese novels which are 
written to exemplify filial piety, as well as the other virtues of 
which it is the crown, ancestors are represented, of course, as 
entirely meritorious beings. It is not for filial descendants to 
dream of the opposite! As one novelist puts it: ‘* We should 
ever reflect that riches and honours come to us as a reward for 
the virtues of our ancestors. If these virtues are cultivated by 
us, the benefits thereof are transmitted to our descendants ; but 
if we are selfish and evil, seeking personal advantage at the 
expense of others, we not only dam up the transmitted stream 
of blessedness, but we bring upon ourselves the direst 
calamities.’’ And as that novel indicates, the ‘‘riches and 
honours’’ are not merely things of earth ; they have their exact 
- counterparts in official posts and emoluments yonder. 

But as every good man on earth cannot become a mandarin 
above, and official posts are not commonly open to ladies, the 
future of the just is generally expressed in such inclusive terms 
as “Gone West” ( pG §#, literally ‘‘returned West,’’ but from 
an ancient use of the term, “arrival home to the West” f), and 
‘‘ Departed among the Immortals”’ ( ), a pair of mottoes 
which are sure to be found on boards borne over the shoulders 
in the funeral procession of any wealthy merchant. 

‘The word ‘‘ West’’ in the former phrase indicates the 
‘‘ Western Paradise’’ which the Chinese Buddhist, under 


*The th 9p H ® in the article already cited calls the theory of re- 
incarnation a ‘‘ relic of unenlightened barbarism.”’ 


¢ There is a T’ang dynasty 4 X entitled HR MR H, which would be in 
English ‘‘ The — ’*; and the wes/i word for a bride arriving at 


her new home is §§ also. 
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Nestorian influence in the T'ang dynasty, invented in place of 
the unpopular Nirvana. 

Existence in that placid region would hardly lend itself to 
vivid portrayal iu a novel. Only one novelist seems to have 
attempted it, namely, the author of the Dream of the Red 
Upper-chamber Re-dreamt (4 # 1799, one of the 
seven sequels to the original ‘‘Red Chamber’’ ), who gives us 
a glimpse of the after-existence of an old lady whose life had 
been remarkably gay and festive. Her favourite grandson 


(who had somehow regained his primeval Immortalship by 


becomiug a Buddhist monk for a short time) is the leader of a 
party of girls (of Immortal origin), much beloved of the old 
dame, to see her. They found her in the Copse’ of Contem- 
plation which surrounds the palace-temple of Ti Tsang Buddha 
( Hh 3 HB), who woke up from a nap, descended from his lotus 
throne, laughingly received them, and ordered an attendant to 
conduct them to her whereabouts. 


There she was, squatting on the ground before a pond of lotus- 
flowers, with her eyes closed. 

“They all knelt down and said to her: .‘‘We are deeply 
indebted to (your) kindness during our earthly life. We have not 
repaid it, but have come to this Buddha-region specially to pay our 
respects. Wedo not know whether (you) the venerable lady will 
remember us or uot.’’ 

She opened her eyes, looked at them all, and said with a smile: 
‘Well! well! When I was on earth I passed through much 
adversity and trial, preserving my purity and filial piety, and thus 
the Most High (_- #) granted me both glory and grandeur. Now 
I meet you again. We part, but shall not be far off.” Saying this, | 
she closed her eyes again. And bowing in silence to her, they 
departed. 


Such is the whole of the picture, and we can hardly call it 
convincing! Yet she, in that ‘‘quiet region’? im), and 
her virtuous second son (who is now an over-busy official on 


.the non-Buddhist side of hades) are both of them lifted above 


the contingencies of re-incarnation ; as perhaps the spirits of 
atrocious ill-doers are degraded below those contingencies. 
Nothing is definitely said concerning the long permanence of 
extreme reward and extreme punishment, except that neither 
the ideally good wuor the dreadfully bad ever return to 
earth again. 

The Fayland (one cannot call it “‘heaven’’ ) into which 
young souls are wafted after a too-early death, is described in 
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other of the sequels in a more attractive manner. For there 
the earth-existence is renewed on a higher scale, with health 
and wealth 7x excelsis. The chief difference seems to be that 
yonder the maidens or young mothers live only with those of 
their own sex, away from all relatives of the masculine order,— 
though one or other of these may visit them occasionally. But 
they are at any rate grouped according to their affinities, — 
which a deep thinker has suggested will be a distinctive 
element in the Christian heaven. 

Another point of interest lies in the fact that their 
condition in Fayland is for all the world like an ideal holiday 
in some mountain garden-city, where those who live above the 
exhausting vapours of the plains (as in a central China 
summer ) are wont to enquire: ‘‘Has So-and-so come yet ?’’ 
Indeed, in such passages of the novels, we cannot help being 
reminded of a verse of W. S. Pakenham-Walsh : 

When those whom we have loved on earth pass on, 
And we are left to face the world alone, 

We say, we try to say, ‘ They’ ve gone,’ 

But others say, ‘ They’ve come.’ | 

The occupations of Fayland, of course, are just those of the 
upper circles in China. The festal board is spread, and boon 
companions surround it. They feast on ambrosial delicacies in 
place of the choice viands of earth, and nectar in place of 
distilled spirit,—yet still of intoxicating potency. Wit is 
exercised in forming couplets, and genius in composing poems. 
Chess enlivens the quieter hours, or else cards and dominoes, 
with stakes and all. There is an entire absence of all worship; 
but there is kindly commiseration for those still on earth, 
together with compassion for any once known as not altogether 
bad, who are undergoing the sufferings of purgatory. 

The retribution of evil-doers. 'This naturally lends itself 
to graphic description. And as the accounts thereof are 
introduced by sidelights on the condition of ordinary folk, these 
introductory particulars may be translated also. The following 
notes of an excursion to the nether regions concern the same 
party of young folks as those who paid a call on the drowsy old 
lady in the Western Paradise, as already translated. But they 
have somehow been joined by the husband of the deceased lady 
whom they are now to visit eventually. She, Wang Hsi-feng, 
known as Feng Chieh (‘‘ Sister, Phcenix’’), had been an 
exceedingly lively young married lady who, as purser of a 
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princely establishment, had had a genius for management, but 
was at heart an agnostic, and conscienceless withal, though 
possessed of a certain amount of kindness to those who did not 
offend her. 

The woman who offended her most was a virtuous young 
lady whom her husband had secretly made his second wife. 
Feng Chieh discovered this, and during her husband’s absence 
contrived to get this ‘‘other woman’’ into her power. 
Outwardly hiding her rage of jealousy, she managed, with 
consummate guile, to make life insupportable for her, so that 
the patient girl at length committed suicide,—to become a 
vengeful accuser in hades. 

At the start of their journey the party found themselves i in 
a wild region of murky fog, where a ghostly breeze was blow- 
ing strongly. Yellow sand flew up in the face, and all was 
weird cou fusion. 

After a long while they heard the noise of rushing waters, 
mingled with the sounds of weeping and wailing. Then they 
became conscious that many travellers were going the same 
way as themselves,—all with knit brows and woe-begone looks, 
with no cheery-faced soul amoug them. 

Full soon they heard hurrying footsteps behind them, and 
a woman with a babe (whom they recognized as the wife and 
infant of a young retainer) caught hold of one of them. She 
had died within a month of child-bearing. Having related 
this much, a ghostly underling, with crooked brows and glaring 
eyes, hurried up and seized her, saying: ‘‘On this road no 
near relatives whom you may meet can save you. It is no use 
to weep and wail. The few thousands of cash you had [sent] 
with you [at your funeral] are insufficient, and we cannot delay 
for you.’” At which she besought the visitors to aid her finan- 


cially. 
The husband of Feng Chieh then said to the underling: 


.“How much do you want? I have none on my person, but 


will send plenty tomorrow, if I know how to send it.’’ 

The ghostly runner laughed and said: ‘Ob, if you will 
do that, it will be all right. At evening, in the back garden, 
under the mulberry tree, burn 1,000 of gilt paper and 5,000 of 
silver paper. I am in the yamen of Ch’eng Huang (dg f8), 
aud named Chao Sheng. Just call my name when you are 
burning it, and I shall receive it. Then I'll provide all things 
needful for her, taking care she shall not be inconvenienced or 
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suffer any pain.’’ And he untied the rope from her neck. 
The woman thanked her benefactor profusely, and besought 
one of the girls to remind him of his promise. 

Here, then, is the philosophy of burning cash-paper, the 
manufacture of which is such an enormous trade in China. 
The ghosts need it to pay their expenses; and the underlings of 
hades are dependent on it fora living. It does not follow that 
the belief of the more intelligent is as precise and circumstantial 
as this. To them, the burning of cash-paper or of paper 
articles for the deceased is a respectful custom, of possible 
though undefined solace to the ghosts in question. 

After two or three /¢ further the young explorers saw a 
high bridge before them (a high arch with a roadway over it, 
as over some Chinese creeks where the shores are flat and low), 
at the side of which was a tea-booth. Over the door of this the 
words were written: 


WHO CAN AVOID THIS " 


And on ine side the mottoes: 


Arriving without returning, no second way; 
Parting nevermore to meet, just one bridge. 


But here the situation was lightened by their discovering in 
the tea-shop keeper an old woman of their acquaintance—the 
Sairey Gamp of the original novel, habitually drunk and 
incapable when at her midwifery duties. She laughingly greeted 
the party saying: ‘‘As I had no sins in my lifetime, I found 
no hindrance in hades, but opened this business to earn a cash 
ortwo. And on the whole am fairly comfortable.’’ 

Here we may note that, throughout the whole range of 
Chinese fiction, spirit-drinking is regarded as being quite as 
natural and normal as tea-drinking (though the former is 
commonly reserved for festal occasions), and only the duffers 
are depicted as being any the worse for it. The heroes of 
China, from Kuan Yu onwards, have been ‘‘ mighty to drink 
wine’’ on occasion, heroic in that enterprise as in others. 
There is thus no sense of sin in the matter of wine-bibbing. 

After partaking of tea (which in some novels answers to 
the ‘* waters of Lethe’’ for souls returned to earth), the party 
proceeded to climb the one hundred and ten steps of the high- 
arched bridge. Here a strong wind sprang up, the breath of which 
was.a horrible stench that pierced their bones aud muscles, 
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From the top of the bridge they looked down and saw innumer- 
able bones drifting hither and thither among the bloody waves. 
The cold here was so intense that some of the Immortals 


of the party gave one of their garments to each of their mortal 


companions to wrap themselves withal. And these, besides 
keeping them warm in their further explorations, served to 
attest the reality of the dream-vision, for they were found on 
their persons when they awoke in their homes afterwards. 

Having crossed the bridge they came to a bnsy city, the 
ghostly population of which regarded them with the same awe 
that mortals on earth regard ghosts from hades. 

They soon reached the ‘‘Court of Rapid Retribution, ? 
where minor cases, involving less than five years’ punishment, 
were tried. The mottoes on either side of the huge doors were 
striking: 

Whenever an evil thought is born, then calamity, with 
undeviating steps, approaches ; 

When once the better nature is stirred, then happiness for 
that man is granted. 

‘But the party did not linger here, for Feng Chieh was not 
under the jurisdiction of this lesser court. Her character had 
been too bad for that. The venerable usher of that court, 
however, offered to conduct them to the main court, telling 
them on the way the three “law-cases’’ in which Feng Chieh 
was involved. In the first place, having been allowed to wear 
an invaluable pearl necklace for a moment (an heirloom in the 
family for generations, and now the property of the lady-in-chief 
of the princely establishment), she had coveted and secreted it. 
Then, also, she had received and shared with a dissolute 
Buddhist nun the sum of Tis.3,000 as a_ bribe for the 
dissolution of a certain betrothal (a very heinous sin in China), 
so that the betrothed girl might be asked for by the agents of a 
young man in a wealthy family. The third case has been 


-already noted, a case of extreme jealousy which brought about 


the death of a rival. — 

Approaching the main Court of Retribution, they found 
it surrounded by high walls on which there curled murky 
vapours. Over the entrance was a tablet iuscribed: 


GUILT FROM PERSONAL ACTIONS 


and on either side were mottoes indicating that the worst 
criminals were by no means the poor and wretched on | earth. 
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_ The ghostly underlings of this main court, recognizing the 
aged usher, bowed iu acquiescence of what he might say. He 
ordered them to call the jailor-in-chief. This demon forthwith 
appeared. He was seven feet iu height, with a horrible face of 
a deep blue colour, erect yellow eyebrows, long purple whiskers, 
and glaring eyes with an air of butchery in them. | 

Seeing the usher he shouted: ‘*‘ Aha! Some more criminals, 
Here, you demons, throw them into jail!’? And when the 
usher explained that they were visitors, not criminals, he burst 
into boisterous laughter, saying: ‘Oho! not content with 
heaven and its comforts, they must come and have a taste of 
hell, Well, you may conduct them. I have other business.’’ 

And now they entered the gates of the Earth Prison, and 
looking therein found it was pitch dark, without a gleam of 
brightness. But from the persons of those who were Immortals 
there streamed forth a glow which lit their way, and revealed 
the horrible shapes of the various jailors. Calling one of these 
demons, the usher enquired where Wang Hsi-deng (or Feng 
Chieh) was. g 

The demon conducted them into a vast expause of black- 
ness, where unearthly vapours penetrated the frame, and where 
the ghostly wailing was incessant. Here they saw some tens 
of thousands of low huts, not more than three feet high, 
reminding them of some of the dirtiest pigstyes on earth. 
They went along in the midst of these, until at last, pointing 
to one of them, the demon said: ‘*‘ This is hers.”’ 

At this the whole party was filled with anguish. The 
horrified husband stooped down and called through his sobs: 
‘*Feng Chieh! Feng Chieh! We have come to see you.’’ 
But there was no response from within the low hut. Then the 
demon put his head down, and yelled loud and long, so that 
the visitors’ hair stood on end. 

At length there emerged from the hut a dark shadow, as 
it were of smoke. And with another yell from the demon, the 
form gradually resolved itself into a humau shape, with drawn 
yellow skin, knit brows, and big anguishful eyes. Its gar- 
- ments were bloody, and its body was broken about in an awful 


Manner, 


Again they called: ‘‘ Feng Chieh, we have come to see 
you.’’ And she replied by clutching the sleeve of one of them, 
and moaning: ‘‘My death has been a very bitter one’’; then 
burst forth in unearthly, heartrending wailing. ‘‘ My remorse 
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avails me nothing,’’ she said : ‘‘ all the glow of life and its joys 
are beyond recall. I cannot remember one of them. Ouly the 
evil deeds of life are before my eyes. I have suffered torments 
untold, and yet know they avail me nothing.’? Then she 
described the three counts against her, wutoh | were still 
unsettled. 

_ This led to a consultation as to ways and means of aid. 
The pearl necklace was probably where she had secreted it, 
under a cupboard in the store-room. As regards her portion of | 
the Tis.3,000 of unrighteous mammon, her husband promised 
to use an equivalent sum in doing some good deed of general 
usefulness, And the third count, in all its Complications, was 
to be adjusted also. | 

She thanked them all for their kindness to her during her | 
lifetime, and added a womanly request that one of the party 
would send her a garment that had been hers, and a wisp of 
hair-combings,—the latter to cover her present baldness. 
These were to come by the fire-post, in the same manner as 
cash-paper. 

*Fivally she said to her husband (who had been a very 
mixed character, aud whose secret marriage with another 
woman had given rise to the third count against Feng Chieh): 
‘No riches or honours of earth, no ‘ardent attachments’ (of 
an illicit order) precious as pearls, can be brought here ; only 
the guilt of a lifetime, like indelible stains on a duce-white 
robe. Renovate yourself, therefore! lest haply when I am 
released, you may find yourself here instead. Remember! — 
remember !’’ 

Then (after some powerful scenes in connection with the 
vengeful ghost, under count number three) a terrible storm in 
hades interrupted further converse, and the mortals of the party 
had the utmost difficulty in extricating themselves so as ‘‘ to 
return and view tbe cheerful skies,’’ a graphic touch in which 
the Chinese novelist unconsciously follows the Roman Virgil: 

Sed revocare gradum superasque evadere ad auras, 
Hoc opus, hic labor est. (Aéneid vi, 126) 

It only remains to be added that the pearl necklace was 
found and restored to its owner; that the dissolute nun who 
had been Feng Chieh’s go-between in the second case-at-law 
died a fearful death, disclosing the fact, amid her ravings, of 
much treasure buried under her fang,—which became the 
dowry of the one untainted novice in that nuunery, while Feng © 
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Chieh’s husband expended a corresponding sum to that which 
she had personally received in the transaction, in building a 
fine stone bridge of great public utility*; and by various 
arrangements even the wronged ghost under the third count 
was appeased. So that eventually, in a further vision, several 
of the party learnt that Feng Chieh had been released—to 
return to earth once more, 

The above narrative, from one of the more important 
novels of China, contains details not to be found elsewhere. 
But with the essential elements of hades therein depicted, every 
other Chinese novel or short story agrees (when the subject of 
hades is introduced in a dream or otherwise). The nether-world 
of the: Chinese imagination, based on the Chinese system of 


- earth, is the same in all cases. 


Conclusion. We cannot say that, in ‘the Chinese mind as 
thus mirrored forth: ‘‘ The Lord of Hosts is exalted in judg- 
ment, and God the Holy One is sanctified in righteousness ’® 
(Isaiah v: 16); but we do find in all the higher-class fiction of 
China that rudimentary message of the prophet: ‘‘Say ye to 
the righteous that it shall be well with him, for he shall eat 
the fruit of his doings. Woe unto the wicked ! it shall be ill 
with him, for the work of his hands shall be done unto him” 
(iii: 10-11), and this, too, in works of genius where the Con- 
fucian scholar may be satirised as a fossilised pedant (as in that 
fine novel, HE the Taoist as a conscienceless 
deceiver, and the average Buddhist monk or nun as an un- 
scrupulous and unchaste incubus on society. 

Behind all extraneous details we find the tenets of absolute 
retribution, and the imperative need of ‘redemption from 
guilt’? 9B). 

On the whole we have no religion here that competes with 
that of the Holy Scriptures (except so far as its believers, like 
the Mohammedans, may regard it as entirely satisfactory and 
incapable of improvement), rather, one which, like the rice 
eaten by Confucius, needs to be ‘finely cleaned,” and aug- 
mented with Christian elements, 

It is well for us all to know where the more intelligent 
Chinese actually are in matters-of religious belief, so that those 
who have an uplifting message for them may go right down to 


*It may not be generally known that such works of merit were once 
_ advocated by English divines; In Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living, in con- 
nection with “‘ fruits meet for repentance,’’ sub-heading ‘‘ Alms,”’ he mentions 
the repairing of bridges and roads. 
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that point, and thus with a firmer hand-grip lead them along 
the road to the Realm of God in Christ. And by the phrase 
‘‘hand-grip”” we thean, of course, those ultimate forms of all 


winsome mission work—sympathetic contact, personal affection, 
and prevailing prayer. 


The Young Men’s Christian Association in China 
F. RAWLINSON | 
(T} : twenty-fifth anniversary of the Young Men’s Christian 


Association in China furnished an appropriate setting 

for its eighth National Convention, held in Tientsin, 

April Ist to sth, 1920. It is impossible for us to give 
all thej speakers, facts, or outstanding incidents uf this Conveu- 
tion. We shall treat it mainly from the view point of its 
relation to the Christian movement in China, That it has run 
well is shown by the compliment paid it by the Premier of 
China as ‘‘the most effective organization in society.’’ 


Delegates. The delegates, who with few exceptions were 
Chinese, totalled 1,271. ‘They and the speakers were of the 
best of the Christian churches and the Chinese nation. ‘The 
Convention was twice as large as the largest previous Y.M.C.A: 
Convention, and the largest Christian gathering yet held in 
China. The enthusiasm and the attendance kept up to the 
last. 131 Student Associations sent 564 delegates, and 29 City 
Associations 606 delegates; the number of voting and non- 


‘voting delegates being nearly equal. Fraternal delegates and 


guests represented 15 Christian organizations, and seven Y.M. 
C.A. movements in other countries, including Russia, The city 
work, speaking generally, was more prominent than that for 
students, 18 provinces were represented, and Chihli, Kiangsu, 
and Shantung occupied first, secoud, and third places respect- 


‘ively, having together about 58% of the representation. Peking _ 


and Tientsin led the cities. The Convention was excellently 


administered by Chinese leadership. Outside of local expenses 


and a few visitors, the financial part was borne by the delegates 
themselves. To see this great body of men—youthful, but not 
all young—was to catch a vision of China’s army of Christian 
manhood. It was a delight to hear them sing Christian songs, 
and to see signs of their learning how to keep step in the 
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Christian enterprise in China. In the atmosphere of such a 
convention one’s hopes for China could not but rise. 


Growth. A quarter of a century’s growth was pragaesity 
_ presented in numerous charts. Mr. David Yui, by the skilful 
completion of diagrams, made the generally dry subject of 
statistics glow with interest. We have never seen such a 
subject better handled. The student work is run without 
much financial outlay ; no local student Association employs 
a secretary though thirty secretaries are working exclusively 
for students. The students have 170 Associations with 13,000 
members in sixteen provinces. City Associations are now 
located in thirty Chinese cities, with an aggregate population 
of thirteen million, of which it is estimated about 50% 
are males, of whom one in two hundred is in the Association, 
aggregating 32,659 members in sixteen provinces. Half of 
the city Associations have modern buildings, and in 1919 
the property owned by the Association in China was worth 
Mex. $2,602,700. The total budget for both local and national 
» work in 1919 amounted to Mex. $660,380.95. City Associations 
have maintained a steady rise in their financial income since 
1914, which in no year has increased less than 12%, and in 
1917 went up to 39%. It is interesting to note that in 1919 
each member of the Association paid something over $17 
towards its expenses. Such a per capita income for each 
Christian would probably, according to present standards, put 
the Christian churches in China on a self-supporting basis. 
The growth of attendance upon physical work has been more 
rapid and regular than either that in educational or Bible 
classes, though the students in Bible classes have exceeded 
those in educational classes. A new phase of work is seen in 
the fact that sixteen city Associations now do work for boys. 
The total number of secretaries engaged in‘1919 was 387, of 
which more than two-thirds were Clrinese. Many other things 
were told which we cannot give in detail. The most sanguine 
optimist would not have prophesied this achievement twenty- 
five years ago, and the most cautious dare not deny the pos- 
sibility of doing it two or three times over in the next quarter 
of a century. | | 

Message. We do not feel competent to say who gave the 
outstanding speech of the convention, but at several points the 
feeling was tense though it seemed to be due more to theme 
than to speaker. On things political the speakers were muffled, — 
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as the police had to see a copy of the program before each 
meeting. On such themes as the relation of Christianity to 
industrial justice, the elimination of poverty, and a democracy 
of opportunity, not as much was said as might have been. 
The reports presented took high stands on these problems, but 
they were probably not equally prominent in the minds of the | 
speakers. One of the speakers gave the iuipressiou that a lot 
of labouring men is one of China’s assets. He did not seem 
to realize that cheap labour is never a real asset. 

In general the message of the convention was that of the 
relation of Christian service to the real life of the nation. The 
ideals espoused were those of applied, rather than abstract, 
Christianity. The appeal was that of an awakened Chinese 
leadership. Dr. C. Y. Cheng made a stirring appeal for more 
prophetic men. ‘The appeals made were to the progressive 
elements in the nation, and while part of the student delegation 
became restive, thinking that their problems were insufficiently 
treated, yet the whole message of the Convention was a ringing 
appeal to and for the highest Chinese leadership. It was felt 
that the present is a critical time. As one expressed it, “ There 
must be social reconstruction or chaos.’? Mr. Brockman read 
with telling effect the following letter from a Chinese friend : 


‘* At times the crisis and our helplessness so grip my heart 
that I am tempted to think that we are forsaken of God,.. . It is 
hard to be otherwise when the danger is so close. I see around 
me forces eating into that core, which some think is still sound. I 
see ourselves fighting these forces with the powers of Jesus Christ, 
but how great are the odds against us. It is this feeling which 
sometimes calls out in us that agony of soul. It is not that we are 
men without hope ; it is not that we are men without faith; but 
it is that urgency in our task and our great fear that it will be too 
late, which sometimes beats down the bars of repression and lays 
bare our sorrow for a moment.” 


. Thus it is that many Chinese clothe their sorrow with 
asmile. Mr. Chang Po Ling said, ‘‘Our responsibility is too 
great,—the men too few.’’ The convention, therefore, was a 
call to face the facts, an appeal to moral courage in under- 
taking solutions. One seemed to sense a feeling of settling into 
a great task. Mr. Baker, a railway expert, made a strong 
appeal for business rectitude, and urged the ‘‘Y’’ to do its 
part in developing proper business ethics. The place of 
practical service aud sacrifice in meeting national needs were 
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well brought out. Freedom was shown to be iu part a great 
opportunity for service. The ueed of Christian inspiration in 
all forms of social activity was emphasized, and more than once 
the aim was apparent of trying to turn patriotic aspirations 
into proper chaunels, and showing the place of patriotic 
suffering in the real up-lift of China. Personal responsibility 
was emphasized, and it was urged that, if China is to go 
forward, it is not a matter of dependency upon other nations, 
or of indifferent leaving of events to God, but of individual 
Christian activity. Mr. Chang Po Ling said, ‘‘ Love of 


_- sacrifice, and not political quibbling, is the modern Christian 


method .... We have no cause to fear, gs a living God. 
He has not preserved this great laud for 4,000 years to no 
purpose. China has been passive : what she needs is the active 
passivism that Christianity has. We need Christian leaders ; we 
need Christian men of power and sacrifice.’’ And through most 
of the speeches, and above all of them, rang the note of realiza- 
tion of the need for God, and a call to faith in Him. 


Christian Internationalism. For us the highest note of 
the convention was struck on ‘‘International Night.’’ The 
representatives of leading nations spoke, and there were Y. M. 
C. A. greetings from the United States, England, and South 
America. The thought of world-wide brotherhood was upper- 


- most, and for a short time at least, we were above the mephitic 


vapours of purely national aspirations. ‘The Chinese Y.M.C.A. 
was seen to be a national movement with international radia- 
tions. The speech which was possibly the most significant was 
that of Mr. S. Saito, National General Secretary of the National 
Committee of Young Men’s Christian Associations of Japan. 

Himself, on rising, and his speech during and after delivery, 
were heartily applauded. It was a bold, though short, appeal 
for Christian brotherhood at the most critical point in China’s 
international relationships. The real meaning of Christianity 
was seen, the Christian appeal for brotherhood found utterance 
and met respouse. Mr. Saito had a most difficult task, yet 
he spoke in, and stirred, the best sort of Christian spirit, 
and sounded a note of real ‘*Kingdom’’ patriotism. After 
sympathetic greetings, and reference to the grave religious, 
moral, social, and political problems now facing the world, he 


Said: 


‘Their solutions await the sympathetic touch of men whose 
characters bear the indelible impress of Christ’s likeness, courage, 
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and intelligence. Such men it is the business of the Y.M.C.A. to | 
produce. If you fail in this in China, if we fail in this in Japan, 
we fail utterly, and beyond hope of redemption. Take for example 
the relation between our two countries at this very moment. [I 
need hardly confess to you that I touch upon the subject with fear 
and trembling ; however, in justice to you and in justice to a large 
group of Christians, and every liberal-minded man in my own 
country, I am constrained to say just a word; itisthis: We share 
in your anxiety over the present situation, and although it is much 
to ask, we beg to be honoured with your confidence, in order that 
like-minded men of the two countries may work together for the 
common good, Outside the Kingdom of God there is no realm in 
which this can be hoped for. Here is a challenge to all of us. 
Just as you work for the China of to-morrow, so our efforts are on 
behalf of the Japan of to-morrow. We have chosen the Y.M.C.A. 
whereby we would serve the cause of Christian brotherhood of the 
world.’’ 


If only this spirit could prevail throughout the world | 


Program. . We can only mention a few significant features 
in the program adopted. As to the social aim, a word or two 
from the ‘* Social Program” will help. ‘‘In a real sense all 
the work tliat the Associations are doing in China is social 
Service... . 6» The thinking of the old China as regards edu- 
cation, politics, religion, physical training, service to others, and 
many other things, has changed. The Christian Church, the 
Christian home, the modern school, and the gymnasium are 
now found everywhere. .... When an Association pro- 
perly conceives its community obligations, social service is not 
a thing that cau be detached from its regular program.’’ This 
report also spoke against concubinage, domestic slavery and 
prostitution, opium and alcoholic liquor, etc., and spoke for a 
single standard of morality, the right of every child to a proper 
opportunity, and the right of labour toa fair living wage and 
healthy: working conditions. Ou the recommendation of the 
Commission on the Occupation of the Field it was decided 
during the next three years to attempt to secure one hundred 
more secretaries from abroad, to raise the number of the Chinese 
secretarial staff from 261 to 500, to establish five national 
training centres, and to endeavour to change the membership 
of one in two hundred of the population in the organized cities, 
to one in one hundred. Special efforts were to be made to 
meet the needs of certain industrial classes, and a study of the 
place of the Association in smaller cities and towns is to be 
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undertaken. For general purposes, China is to be divided into 
five regions, under committees, the chairman and secretaries 
of which are to be appoiuted by the National Committee. For 
the next three years, regional committees for North, Central, 
and South China are to be appointed. ‘The National Com- 
mittee is to be increased from 50 to at least 75 members. In 
support of this work they are asking for $110,000 per year, 
towards which $11,500 a year was pledged at the convention. 

Significance. It is difficult to point out the specially 
significant features of such a meeting. We would agree with 
the representative of the Premier, who said: ‘‘ The trouble 
with China is governmental,—the people are united, as this 
Convention shows.” It is possibly true that Christianity in 
China is just as united as evidenced in this Convention. As 
an organization the Y.M.C.A. is a by-product of Christianity— 
it is Christianity at work! The Convention meant a releasing 
of pent-up hopes, and the determination of a will come to itself. 
It was a link in world brotherhood, and world betterment. It 
helped to blaze the trail for a new China. It was a Chinese 
Christian convention that thrilled with the power of Chinese 
Christian leadership that is already here! It was an appeal by 
Christian leaders for Christian leadership; it makes an impor- 
tant link iu the articulation of Christianity in the life of China. 
During its sessions Chinese Christian leadership seriously 
measured its task. 

-The most significant thing about the Convention was its 
thoroughly Chinese tone. Its admirable administration was 
under Chinese leaders. Chinese Christian consciousness was 
the great factor. It received the recognition of Chinese public 
leaders. Both the ex-President and the present President held 
receptions in its honor. Ex-President Li Yuan Hung said, 
‘‘T hope there will be Young Men’s Cliristian Associations in 
every city and town in the world, so that men may have a 
common idea of service, and that there may also be mutual 
sympathy and co-operation among nations.”’ 

Delegates and speakers were mostly Chinese. The lan- 
guage used was Mandarin, though varying in type and some- 
what uncertain as to effectiveness. Iuterpreted speeches were 
tare. The new National Committee has 70 Chinese members, 
and only three honorary missionary members! The executive 
and officers are entirely Chinese: this Christian organization is 
therefore entirely under Chinese control. Its leaders can feel 
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the full pressure of real responsibility, and have a chance to rise 

to their highest; they will make no more mistakes than their 
srtige colleagues, and probably less. The whole organization 
is a fine instance of Christian co-operation under Chinese 
leadership. The Association is an attempt to apply Christian- 
ity; through it Chinese leadership now faces the real cost of 
leadership and Christian service, and looking to these leaders, 
who were present, we are confident that they will not fail. 

This Convention leaves the door to China’s freedom a little 
further open, and enables the Chinese to see a little more 
clearly the road to real national living. All in attendance on 
this Convention heard the call of Jesus saying, ‘‘ Let him who 
loves China follow me, and see what I can do.’’ The Associa- 
tion has become as Dr. Willard Lyon, the first China secretary, 
said, ‘‘ A movement of Chinese, for Chinese, and by Chinese.’ 


Notes and Queries 


(The questions to which answers will be given under this head were 
received from junior missionaries. ) 


What ts the general opinion of doctors as to the best rules 
of health for messtonartes ? 

Do not worry. 

Have some diversion. 

Be regular in your habits. | 

Get at least eight hours of sleep every saldieg-four hours. 

Do not drink unboiled water or eat undercooked food. 

During some part of each year, get away from your station 
and mingle with others than your regular colleagues. 

‘¢ Trust in the Lord and do good, so shalt thou dwell in 
the land and verily thou shalt be fed.’’ 

ONE OF THE Docrors. 


Is there usually a real religious motive tn the numerous — 


Chinese festivals ? | 
Chinese festivals can be classified into three groups: (a) 
those that are religious in origin ; (6) those that are commemora- 
tive ; and (c) those that record the changes of the seasons (2, _ 
To the first group belong the ‘‘ earth days ” (it - which 
occur shortly after the equinoxes. On these days offerings and 
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prayers are made to the god of the earth. In the spring, 
prayer is offered asking for good crops, known as 9§ ff. In 
the autumn thanksgiving is offered, known as #{ The 
observance of these days bas come down from ancient times, 
but at present they are not strictly kept as such. Other festivals 
which occur in the spring and the autumn, including idol 
processions, have taken their place. 

To the second group belong a large number of days, such 
as, Man’s Birthday (A ) on 7th of I Moon, Birthday ot 
All Flowers (#6 §§) on 12th of II Moon, Day of Cold Meal 
(# 4) on the day before Ching-ming (when fire is supposed . 
not to be used in cooking to commemorate the death of an 
ancient worthy, 4t 2 #, who perished in a fire), the Dragon 
Festival on 5th of V Moon, Mid-autumn, etc. 

To the last group belong the 24 days which are supposed 
to mark the beginning of the 24 changes in climatic conditions 
in the year, such as, Coming of Spring, Day of Abundant 
Rain, Descent of Frost, etc. 

Ancestral worship is usually held on Ching-ming, 15th of 
VII Moon, beginning of X Moon, and at close of the year. Well- 
to-do families have more days for holding this worship. 

The religious motive is obviously present in many of the 
festivals, but it is overshadowed by the social motive. The 
festivals are utilized as occasions for the expression of com- 
munity and family life and co-operative effort. On these 
occasious there is much feasting and visiting of friends and 
relatives. 


Y. Y. Tsv. 


Where should the emphasis be put on the Christian 
message ? | 

On the two-fold thought of ower for service. We have 
very little to tell the Chinese as to ethical standards. The 
teachings of their own sages are very high. Perhaps no other 
race of either ancient or modern culture has given more thought 
to moral issues, nor been better able to eyaluate human con- 
duct. On the other hand, they are having convincing evidence 
of the futility of the various political and social reforms and 
progress in material things to arrest their moral decadence. 
Ours is the religion of power. It possesses a moral dynamic. 
The source of this dynamic interests them less than the fact. 
No people are more pragmatic. Their inherited agnosticism 
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about spirtual beings and forces is being greatly accentuated 


now by the rapid spread of the New Thought Movement among 
students and a popular reaction against superstition and the © 
unseen world. 

Nor are they interested in individual salvation from any 
future consequences of their sin, or even from any couscious 
sense of sin. They are—those of all classes, but especially the 
more thoughtful ones—intensely concerned about their country, 
social and economic problems, even world issues. Personal 
consecration for social progress appeals. — | 

By making this emphasis, we need have no fear that the 
elements we stress most iu our own religious experience will 


ultimately suffer. 
J. L. Srvarr. 


Obituary 


Charles L. Ogilvie 
IT} would be difficult to conceive a life of greater promise 


for the Christian movement in China. He possessed 

every quality desirable in a missionary, and all of these 

in a surpassing degree, yet blended into a harmonions 
symmetry. He had a superb physique and was a champion in 
every form of athletics—base-ball, swimming, gymnastics, etc. 
He had won numerous tennis tournaments in several countries. 
His intellectual versatility was equally notable. Although not 
a college man he easily led his class in McCormick Seminary, 
where one professor pronounced his the most brilliant mind ever 
under his instruction. He won the Hebrew fellowship for 
European study, which he pursued in Scotland and Germany 


‘with distinction. He wrote in about two hours one evening 


the words and the music for ‘*Oid McCormick,’’ still the 
popular seminary song. In China, he had a remarkable record 
as a student of the language, which he spoke with precision and 
fluent charm, although his attainments iu reading and writing 
it were far more exceptional. His special enthusiasm was 
Chinese religious books, which after only one term of service 
on the field he read with ease at sight. He had specialized in 
Moslem literature. He was a gifted singer and player, playing 
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his own accompaniments, from rollicking songs that delighted 
children to classical music. Another conspicuous capacity was 
his business skill and shrewd practical judgment. But it was as 
a preacher that his mind, voice, presence, 4nd rarely winsome 
personality found their finest expression. It was fitting that he 
should have returned from furlough—having refused a profes- 
sorship in McCormick, aud attractive calls to city churches— 
determined to spend his life in intensive training of Chinese 
ministers. A few weeks later he attended the China for Christ 


- Conference in Shanghai, where as one who was present 


expressed it ‘‘He stood before us—an inspired prophet—and 
gave to the Chinese Church his challenge to self-sacrifice.’* 
This was the dominant quality of his own life, for with all his 
superlative gifts he was absolutely free alike from self-seeking 
and self-conceit, and as absolutely devoted in every faculty of 
his radiant, richly endowed being to Jesus Christ. No wonder 
his students idolized him and a pastor said at his funeral that 
the Chinese saw no fault in him, but loved him as he did His 
Master. 

Returning from the Shanghai Conference he succumbed to 
pneumonia on Christmas Eve of last year, dying—only thirty- 
eight years old—on New Year’s Eve. 

Mrs. Ogilvie is bravely purposing to carry on with her two 
little boys in the same place, working for the students as 
strength aud time permit. : 

J. 
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CHINA MISSIONS IN 1919. 


THE CHINA MISSION YRAR BooK 1919. £Zdifors: Rev. E. C. LOBENSTINE, 
Rev. A. L. Warnsnouis, Secretaries of the China Continuation Com- 
mitiee. Kwang Hsiieh Publishing House. 1920. Pp. 398. M. $2.20. 


This is the tenth issue of a series which, after much consul- 
tation, was begun by the Christian Literature Society (Dr. D. 
MacGillivray, editor), not without anxiety lest the plan could not 
be properly carried out. 

After the first few volumes had appeared the advantage of 
having the China Continuation Committee to assist was clear, but 
the extra burden ever since thrown upon the secretaries has been 
very great. These ten volumes furnish a conspectus of China 
conditions as seen through the eyes of those able to render first-— 
hand accurate reports such as can nowhere else be found. | 
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; The reviewer has been familiar with all the previous issues. 
Since a time limit was set for the present notice he had intended 
a cursory examination with a view to a more careful perusal later. 
But this proved impracticable as the chapters were too interesting 
to be laid aside. So he went on in a straight line to the 300th 
page, landing in gold drafts, tael checks, shipping passages, stenog- - 
raphers, and 2,500 different accounts with exchange business of 
more than $3.920,000. (This combination of the treasurerships 
of five leading societies, with several others affiliated, is itself one 
of the greatest triumphs of missionary co-operation in auy land.) 

It is superfluous to remark that the articles of this number 
are of the same high order as in previous years, and with an even 
wider range. There is some inevitable overlapping which is not 
in itself a disadvantage. There are XXXIV sections, with other 
additional matter aud many appendices. The chapter on Literature 
in China, by Dr. Darroch, Mr. Clayton, and Dr. Rawlinson, is of 
special interest and importance, the latter followed by a 20 page 
appendix by the same author, the title being ‘‘China in the 

hought of the World as Seen iu Recent Books and Articles.’ 
This, like much else, will be important for reference. 

There are special obituary notices of Dr. Timothy Richard, Rev. 
Arnold Foster, Dr. J. C. Gibson, and Bishop Bashford, by those 
exceptionally qualified to write them, followed by brief notices of 
58 others, many of whom had retired from China. Every mission- 
ary; young and old, should own and study this annual compendium. 


A. H. 


PEKING—CITY OF SPACES, PALACES, AND TEMPLES. 


Pexinc. An Historical and Intimate Description of its Chief Places of 
Jourer Brevon. Kelly Walsh, Lid., Shanghai. Mex. 
70.00. 


This entertaining and informing book of 478 pages of interest- 
ing reading, 107 typical views, four charts, and three maps, is one 
of the recent notable literary productious on China. While of 
necessity largely a compilation it is born of sympathetic and artistic 
insight and bears the mark of originality in treatment. The 
hypnotic charm of Peking’s distances, massive architecture with 
richness of coloring aud ornamental detail is made vivid to the 
reader. One can almost visualize past crowds of brilliant courtiers, 
swaying beauties, and dignified rulers whose haunts are now silent 
and lone. The tawny beauty of the Forbidden City—where the 
scion of a race temporarily dominant but now merged into a greater 
still holds a dream court—and the fascination of its ‘‘ will to 
power”’ thrill us as we travel through this book which is profitable 
to read both before and after visiting Peking itself. It also 
affords glimpses of the brilliance of stately ceremonies and bygone 
courts which ruled not so much through direct use of force as 
through wit and the indulgence of the ‘‘ age-old human love of 
masquerade.’’ Carelessly the people now wander and cast dis- 
carded lunch wrappings where once grandees moved in silks and 
graces. The thrills of suppliants wending their way to the Dragon 
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Throne revive in us as we walk with nonchalance where they once 
trod in fear and mystery. And behind the hints of reckless 
splendor of life at the full we have glimpses of the —_—* 


t which 
like the dimmiug splendor still remains. This city of secrets and 
romantic power has not lost its fascination: sometimes there is a 
lingering regret that the show has ceased just as we are free to see 
it. Yet there is left to us to wander in the twilight of a passing 

splendor mutely eloquent with memories. 

There are also evidences of aspirations for more permanent 
experiences as in the Altar to Heaven—a monument that in its 
simplicity is as delicately noble as the Taj Mahal with its more | 
intricate marble tracery. But Peking is above all else the record 
of an age that was able to mass its manhood more easily than ours 4 
to carry out unfettered romantic whims, or give ‘‘its visions ; 
substance and form’’ and thus embody in color and form the big 
ideas of the few. ‘‘ Peking’’ tells of a spirit that thought over- 
much in terms of power over men. Even its religious monuments 
tell of national piety which overlooked lasting solutions to national 
social needs. The whole is a mosaic of dynastic adventure: a 
story of rulers mighty even in death. Miss Bredon helps to focus 
the blurred scenes of a stirring past. We have seen for ourselves 
and know in part whereof she speaks. There are artistic touches 
that often well up in deep feeling ; human iucidents that prove the 
kinship of the world with China in the great experiences of life. 
In all we are reminded how time ruthlessly lays his hand on all 
material glory : only the thiugs of the spirit live. The spirit back 
of these monuments was great ! 

Much hard work and a lifelong acquaintance has gone into the 
making of this book. It will not only contribute to our knowledge 
of China but promote also a better understanding of Chinese aspira- 
tions. ‘We have read it with much pleasure and profit and with 
equal pleasure recommend others to share this profit. Even to old 
China hands it should bring delight. eased 


REAL FEELING OF CHINESE POETRY. - 


lished by Alfred A. Knopff. New York. Size 9 inches. 

Mr. Waley has followed his extremely successful book, ‘‘ One 
Hundred and Seventy Chinese Poems,’’ which was received with re- 
markable enthusiasm, with a further publication ‘‘ More Transla- 
tions From the Chinese,’’ a volume containing sixty-eight pieces, 
fifty-five of which have never before been translated into English. 

In this the high standard set by the first volume has been 
maintained; indeed his work is well summed up by Miss Amy 
Lowell: ‘‘He has given us the real feeling of Chinese poetry. 

_its suggestion, its clarity, its perfect humanity. There is no other 
translation of Chinese poetry now available with anything like the 
merit of this.’”’ There is, however, one point which strikes forcibly 

_a@ reader in whose mind Chinese backgrounds are vividly present, | 

which is that Mr. Waley’s connotations are often faulty, the 
pictures his translations suggest are often European not Chinese. 
This characteristic is perhaps inevitable in a translator who works 
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- at a great distance from his field and from an academic, not an 
actual, point of view. | 
One great difficulty in translation which must be contended 

with, is that the English language does not possess terms which 
express Chinese descriptions; the translator must, therefore, have 
a very clear idea in his own mind of what he is trying to say. Mr. 
Waley does not publish his Chinese texts; it is therefore impossible, 
without much research, to judge of the accuracy of his translations 
so it is only when, as on page 107, he refers to a ‘‘ western parlour,”’ 
or as in stanza 16 of ‘‘ The Great Summons’’ he presents a picture 
obviously false in outline that realization is forced upon one. 

A summer-house with spacious rooms 

And a high hall with beams stained red : 

A little closet in the southern wing 

Reached by a private stair. | 

And round the house a covered way should run 

Where horses might be trained, 

And sometimes riding, sometimes going afoot 

You shall explore, O Soul, the parks of spring, 

Your jewelled axles gleaming in the sun 

And yoke inlaid with gold: 

Or amid orchises and sandal-trees 

Shall walk in the dark woods. 

O Soul, come back and live for these delights. 


It is impossible to imagine a stately Chinese dwelling house 
aronnd which a ‘‘ covered way should run where horses might be 
trained ’’; the ‘‘summer-house with spacious rooms,’’ the ‘little 
closet in the southern wing’’ are equally difficult, while no apart- 
ment in any Chinese house could possibly be described by the word | 
‘*parlour,’’ which suggests autimacassars, knitted mats, well | 
stuffed chairs and ornaments brought from the four quarters of the 
globe by the energetic sons of Old England. On p. 65 the line 
‘*An early oriole sang on the roof of my house” betrays that the 
translator can never have seen the Golden Oriole, that shyest of 
birds, and reference to the Chiuese text proves that Po Chii-i did 
not make a mistake which every naturalist would condemn. The 
line reads, ‘‘ Above my house hear early oriole” BR #). 

The above words are not written in any spirit of carping 
criticism but in regret that Mr. Waley, who can give us such 
exquisite} bits as ‘‘Chu Ch’én Village,’ ‘‘ Rain,’’ ‘‘ Lazy Man’s 
Song ” and a dozen others, who as a rule retains so well the Chinese 
‘‘flavour’’ of the poem aud who is doing such invaluable work, 
for which every student of Chinese art and literature is deeply 
indebted, should yet lack a certain vividness of perception, a. 
’ vividness which only a visual experience of China could give him. 


FLORENCE AYSCOUGH. 


“BEST BOOK ON CHINA.” 


CHINA; AN INTERPRETATION. By JaMes W. Bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church Resident in China, The Abingdon Press, 
New York and Cincinnati, 6 x 5% inches. 668 pages. Fourth 
edition revised and enlarged. G. $2.50 met. 


It is gratifying to know that this great work of the late Bishop 
Bashford became almost at once a standard in the United States. 


» 
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Although issued in war time (May 1916) when the public mind 
was distracted by issues that seemed much more pressing than 
those in the Orient, the second impression was called for in Aug- 
ast of that year, and yet another in the following December. 

| In June, 1919, this revised and enlarged edition was issued 
under the care of Mr. James H. Lewis and Mr. J. P. MacMillan. 
It contains about 48 more pages than the original. Four of these 
are given to Mr. Wheeler’s Bibliography of China, and eleven pages 
to a chapter on Yuan Shih-k’ai, being an address delivered in Wa- 
shington by Bishop Bashford at the request of the Chinese Minister, 
on the occasion of the memorial services for the first president of 
.the Chinese Republic. The remaining additional pages embody an 
important chapter on the Origin and Qualities of the Chinese in the 
author’s scholarly and lucid style. Owing perhaps to the exigencies 
arising from sop gan at a great distance from China several 
minor errors in the orthography of Chinese names remain uncor- 
rected. The same is true of other oversights such as attributing 
the massacre of a uumber of missionaries in Paotingfu (instead of 
T’aiyuanfu) to Yu Hsien, calling Chang Hsiin ‘‘a Manchu 
General,” etc. These will probably be altered in a later edition. 

It need scarcely be reaffirmed that this is the best all around 
book on China issued for a generation, and it should have a place 
in every good library. | 

It is, however, greatly to be desired that there should be an 
abridged edition in which the greater part of the XIV Appendices 
might be omitted, thus making the book cheaper and more adapted 
to popular use. It is well printed with wide margins, and has a 


good Index. | 
A. H. S. 


 Cuinese Pre. Stories and Articles by People who have lived in China. 
Church Missionary Society. London. 

Much useful information regarding China and missionary 
effort there, is presented in the 62 pages of this unique publication. 
Practical experiences, combined with loving skill on the part of 
several C. M.S. workers in Fukien and Szechwan, bring us in 
touch with the sorrows and joys, the problems and successes, of 
the life of the people and the presentation of the Gospel message. 

To a certain extent the future of missionary effort depends on 
the manner in which the rising generation is educated to its 
importance. Such an education will have a reaction on the 
character of the young people that will be of inestimable value. 
Such publications as the one before us will enable the girlhood and 
boyhood of the home Church to gain a broader perspective, a fuller 

nowledge, and quickened convictions with regard to the expansion 
of the Kingdom. a 


Laotze’s Tao aND Wu Wat. Translation by Dwicut Gopparp. Wo Wet. 
An interpretation, by Henri Borel. Translated by M. E. REYNOLDS. 
New York: Brentano’s. Pp. 116. G. $1.25 net, 

Some books are famous for the number of languages into 
which they are translated. The Zao 7e¢h King is famous for the 
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number of translations that have been made of it into one language; 
at least a dozen into English. So puzzling is the sententiousness 
of the work that the widest variations of interpretation result ; let 
the reader compare any chapter of Mr. Goddard’s translation with 
that of Legge, Parker, or Medhurst, if he would be convinced. To 
hit the right meaning must be as hard as for an Archie to hit an 
aeroplane, with the added disadvantage that there is no flaming fall 
from the sky to attest the accuracy of the aim. But though the 
translation of any given passage shows wide divergences among 
sinologues (and the translation of Lao-tzu seems to be a kind of 
‘‘parts of trial’? for the budding sinologue, on the successful 
passing of which he is licensed to write a dictionary), the total 
effect is much alike in each case; and Mr. Goddard’s translation 
has the added advantage of being readable. We commend it to all 
who want a ‘*‘ Lao-tzu Made Easy.’’ 

The interpretation of the work (ot a translation) by Henri 
Borel is a graceful phantasia on the main theme, with variations ; 


Lao-tzu in B flat, andante cantadile. : 
: H. K. W. 


THe LOTTERY. 2 &. Miss Y. Y. Yuan aud Miss LAURA WAHITE. 
The Methodist Publishing House in China, 10 Woosung Road, Shanghai. 
Style—Mandarin, printed in parallel columns of Chinese character and 

‘Nalional Phonetic Script. 


To Miss Yuan and Miss White belongs the honor of being the 
first to produce an interesting story of high moral tone in a form 
accessible to the millions of Chinese, instead of to the favored and 
cultured few. To the Methodist Publishing House belongs the 
honor of publishing it. The advance wave of an incoming tide is 
apt to pass unnoticed, but much depends upon the attention paid 
by the Church of God to the swelling of this tide of Phonetic 
Literature which is growing steadily in force and volume. Let the 
Church of God see that the best and only the best is given to the 
awakening illiterates of this great land and let it be done now. 

‘*The Lottery’ is a cleverly written story on the evils of the 
lottery, gambling, and extravagant living. The power of a woman 
to make or mar the peace and well-being of a home is well shown 
though one would like to have seen the distinctly Christian note 
struck a little more boldly. Education and high principles are 
valuable but Christ alone will make anew the home life of the 


Chinese nation. 


Peking Leader” Special Anniversary Supplement, February 
While this last supplement is not as big nor the whole effect 
quite as good as the second edition issued in 1919, it has many in- 
teresting and suggestive articles dealing with the modern develop- 
ment of the Chinese. Through it breathes a spirit of co-operation 
between the East and the West that is encouraging. There are 
several short articles not only literary in style but very informing 
as to subject matter. Those who desire to keep in touch with the 
progressive element in China should read this special publication. 


R, 
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Fiasr QuaRrER oF A Canrury Or rae Y, M.C. A. In Cana. Dr. 


Dr. Lyon was the first General Secretary to come to China, and 
is therefore well qualified to write a history of the Association up 
to date. Ina brief but interesting way he talks upon the Period of 
Investigation, 1895-1901; the Period of Testing, 1902-1907; the 
Period of Expansion, 1908-1913; the Period of Strength, 1914-1920. 
To those who desire to study the Association in China, this 
pamphlet of 15 pages is indispensable. 


Tse New Carina REVIEW. April 1 Office, 73 Chaufoong Road, Shang- 
_ hat, Price, post free, Great Britain 25/- ~ United States G. $6.50; 
China, Japan, etc., M. $7.50. | 


The results of an attempt to study Multiple Births 
the Chinese are very carefully and interestingly presented. Much 
searching of Chinese Annals is the background of this article. 
There is a note in which we are told something of the Yung 
Lo Ta Tien. Studies of Life on the Tibetan Foothills are continued, 
the different diabolic methods used in the torture of prisoners being 
one of the outstanding points. R. F. Johuston continues the study 
of Zhe Romance of an Emperor aud aims to show in this article 
that T‘ien-t‘ai Ssu has no surer claim to being the home of the 
Emperor Shun-chih after bis supposed abdication than Wu-t‘ai, 
which was dealt with in the last issue. | 
_ There is an interesting note on Foot-dinding by L. C. Arlington, 
which attempts to indicate the origin of this fashion, and states that 
foot-binding was also practised by men in ancient times. 


Jesus’ DEFINITION OF A CHRISTIAN, ARTHUR 
Association Press of China, Shanghas. ice per ny. 10 cents, Chinese 
5 cents, Special rates when ordered in quantitses of 20 or more, 


This little course of ten lessons is admirably adapted for 
Middie School and Junior College students who are ready to study 
Christian truth or are already avowed believers. Each lesson, 
though brief, is so suggestive and searching that it can well occupy 
a week’s thought. The book is based on the project method. 
Present currents of thought in Chinese student circles make it 
especially timely. It cannot be too highly recommended. 


J. L. S. 


Tax CAILD IN THE CHURCH. By F. CaTuertne Bavan. Kwang Hsieh 
| ome oe English and Chinese Edition, M. $1.20; Chinese 
Edition, M. $0.60. 


In The Child in the Church Miss Bryan has auswered a very 
specific call with a very specific word. The book could not have 
been better timed. Every lesson is full of the thing that makes the 
‘movie’ popular. Being in the three dialects and in English it is 
available to all. It gives to us who have sometimes felt the 
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children’s meeting something to be got through with, a feeling of 
wanting to begin right now and try all over again to make them 
inspirational. One can hardly fai! with this as an outline. 


M. E. C. 


Tue Environment or EaRty CHRISTIANITY. 
r. W.S. Christian Literature Society, Shanghai, $0.50. 


ones book was prepared as a class-book to meet the needs of 
students, and bas been used by the translator for that purpose; it 
has, therefore, been well tested in actual practice. 

The period covered is from about 300 B.C. to 300 A.D.,—from 
Alexander the Great to Constantine. For use as a class-book we 
would suggest that in the next edition a chapter should be added © 
on the Hasmonean period, which would enable the student to 
tealize even more fully the spirit of the Jewish nation and the 
historical setting of the Gospels. 

It might also be suggested that the generally accepted name 
of the Christian Church, be used instead of HB H. 
The addition of a Table of Contents would increase the usefulness 
of the work. 

The style is Mandariu which is very simple, clear, and by no 
means unscholarly. On the contrary, it affords extremely pleasant 
reading. In this form the book is eminently suitable for putting 
into the hands of intelligent church members. A study-circle with 
a competent leader going through these chapters would find its 
understanding of the Prophets and of the New Testament immen- 
sely enlarged. In fact, it would be an advantage to the churches 
if this small work were extensively used in the ways indicated, 
tendivg, as it does, to make the Word of Gop more real and vital. 


A. B. 


EMPLOYMENT PsycHoLocy. By H.C. Link. 440 pp. Macmillan, G. $2.50. 


One of the most formidable problems at present confronting | 
industrial management is the large turn-over in labor—the number 
of workers leaving their jobs after a short period, so that several 
hundred men may ueed to be employed during a year to do the 
work of only one hundred continuously engaged. The cause of 
this state of affairs is the great number of misfits in industry 
_ inevitable under present conditions. Even the most experienced 
employment agent engaging men cannot hope to guess right in 
more than a percentage of cases on the basis of appearance and the 
scanty facts at his disposal. Employment psychology is experi- 
menting to meet this situation and has achieved some very promis- 
ing results. It undertakes to discover certain tests which have a 
high positive correlation, or large direct ratio, with subsequently | 
demonstrated success in various iudustrial performances. It thus 
establishes the probability that those who do well in these tests will 
achieve the same succcss. 

There are admitted limitations to this method. It is most 
applicable to the less highly skilled forms of work ; it leaves certain 
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factors unmeasured; it makes no claim to be infallible. But it is 
far more certain than the personal estimates of agents and firms, as 
has been repeatedly shown in cases of disagreement, and it prom- 
ises to be well worth all the time and effort that it costs. It is 
introducing into dealings with humanity something of the thought 
and care that have hitherto been reserved for machinery and 
material products. It does not attempt to exploit the worker, but 
tries to help him to find the best place for his abilities. In par- 
ticular, it sometimes moralizes a man by giving him sometbing he 
can do with interest and success. . 

Dr. Link has presented a very convincing argument. He is 
clear in his description of the psychological tests and their demon- 
stration, sympathetic with the position of the employee, practical 
in his outlook, and modest in his claims. While he may offer little 
that has direct applicatiou to the methods of missionary work, the 
movement he represeuts will undoubtedly exert a great influence 
in the world of industry aud deserves the attention of every 


thinking man. 
T. H. P. SAILer. 


/ 


CH'NESE CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER.—English Edition—March, 
Subscription in China $1, abroad $1.50, single copies 30 cents. We are glad to 
welcome the English edition of the enterprising Christian Intelligencer back 
again. This issue is full of incidents connected with the Church in China. 


THe M&THODIST BOOK, 1920,—The Methodist Book Concern, New 
York, in paper covers G. $0.35. A complete summary of the work of the 
Methodist Mission at the home end, It is full of information; very little, 
however, is said about mission work. 


ANNUAL R&PORT OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 1919.—This book 
of 674 pases has much in it that is interesting of biology, zoology, and other 
scientific subjects; it only once refers to China. It is beautifully illustrated, 
and would be a good book for school libraries. : , 


LEARNING CHINESE FOR BeTTFR BusINESS.—This pamphlet is a reprint 
from the 7rans-Pacific for November, 1919, and gives in an interesting way 
the work of the Peking Language School. It also deals with the relation of 
the study of language to business in China, 7 


OBSERVATIONS IN Evrope.—Worth M. Tippy, Inter-Church World Move- 


_ .ment of North America. Price to cents each, $1 per dozen, $8 pe too. A 
personal study of conditions in Great Britain, France, Holland, and Belgium 


Locat REPORT OF PAKHOI.~C.M.S. Mission Press, Pakhoi, 1920, A 
racy and intimate account of the work of one mission. The writer is C. G. 
Baronsfeather. No price is recorded, so it is presumbly free on request. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF SoutH CHINA Mission, SouTHERN Baptist Con- 
VFNTION, 1920.—J. T. Williams. Shows how one missiou does its work. | 
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Krancst WoMEN’s CONPFRENCE, 1919.—Methodist Publishing House. 
An illustrated report dealing mainly with educational work. : ; 


Hitt HospiraL.— American P 


: resbyterian Mission, Chefoo, 
China, 1919. Gives some interesting information of the working of a mission 


hospital and indicates some of the rules that have been found 
There is a list of the surgical cases treated 


necessary, 


REPORT OF CONFERENCES OF STUDENT SECRETARIES OF CHINA, 1919. 
—Student Division of National Committee of ¥.M.C.A. in China. It is not a 
in the ordinary sense of the word. but evidently a summary of the best 
thonght of conferences held in Tieg#tsin, Hankow, and Shanghai, respectively. 
It is full of suggestive ideas for those who have to work with stndents. 


REPORT OF SOCIAL MORALITY Com™mitTrer, War Work Council, Na- 
tional Board Y.W.C.A. This deals with the lectures given under the auspices 
of the organization; it is largely a compilation of statistics. During the 
period covered, about two years, there were given 697 lectures, which were 
attended by 969,217 women of different ages and types. 


A GLIMPSE OF McTvx#rtrRE SCHOOL, 1919. An unusually well illustrated 
sess sce dealing with the work of this school, giving reasons in picture for 
recently inaugurated Forward Movement, 


COMPLETE MANUAL OF THE AUXILIARY LANGUAGE Ipo.—Sir Isaac 


Pitman and Sons, Ltd., London. 


Price 5/-. This is another attempt at a 


universal language. It is intended to displace Esperanto, which the introduc- 


tion says presented the maximum of internationalit 


until 1907, when Ido 


lider to take its place. We shoul 


stop long e 


like the to 
for us really to try out one of these language ia” 
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New Methods 


(As a result of a question 
widely scattered we have re- 
‘ceived many short summaries of 
methods now in use. In the 
main these methods are new: we 
shall publish them during the 
next few months. We should be 


glad to receive other similar 


summaries. ) 


The only new method we have- 


adopted here during the year has 
been on the women’s side. Cot- 
tage meetings in the homes of 


members and enquirers have — 
been held in five different centres 
weekly with varying success. 
Also a meeting for ¢‘ai 
has been held weekly in the 
homes of different foreign ladies. 
This is of a social character and 
has been very successful. A 
new institute for this class will 
be built this year as a result.— 
H. R. WILLiAMs, Taiyuanfu. 


Best methods used here :— 
(1) Singing Chinese hymns and 
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tunes; (2) Bands of four or 
five preachers with a foreigner 
a leader: for special mis- 
ns to central station, the 
bands numbered ten. The city 
was divided up into sections; 
teashops or temples also may be 
taken. Bands split up for simul- 
taneous aching and country 
work. ey organize small 
churches, seek out local leaders, 
and aim to make them self- 
supporting. These are visited 
systematically and leaders gather 
at least once a year for Bible 
study.—A. Suiting. 


We are asking each member 
of the church to select one per- 
son for whose salvation he will 
work and pray this year. The 
names of these personal workers, 
together with those for whom 
they are praying, are placed in 
a sealed box which is opened by 
the pastor and elder weekly, and 
the names and date recorded in 
a book. This was instituted but 
recently, and sixty-five names 
have been recorded to date. If 
faithfully followed up it should 
be effective.—Gro. D. Byers, 
Hainan. 

-The ‘‘newness’’ has been in 
the better organization of the 
union work, the forming of 
union committees which have 
been more active than formerly 
and the making of more wide- 
spread plans. More workers, 
Chinese and foreign, have been 
giving time to union work and 
more time has been put into 
planning for co-operative efforts. 
It has taken some time to get 
the machinery started so the 
results are uot very apparent 
The A. and Y. W. 

. A. are both trying to put 
of the work they have Rost digs 
ing right over into the churches, 
such as the boys’ work and 
girls’ work. , 
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In the Y. W.C. A we have 
divided our membership accord- 
ing to location and held meetin 
in the churches or schools wi 
an effort to use the few Chris- 
tiaus in each group to work for 
the non-Christians. Asa result 
of one such meeting we have 
now a group of women who met 
first in the Independent Church 
enrolled in a class in phonetic 
script which meets in a London 
Mission Church, taught by a 
Bible-woman of the Methodist 
M. WRLLS, Tien- 
tsin. 


New emphasis on known meth- 
ods has increased results. First, 
the best trained man, set apart 
for evangelistic meetings in each 
church or chapel in turn; result 
an increase over former years. 
Second, encouraged churches or 
groups to collect the money, call 
special men and manage cam- 
paign entirely themselves, doing 
it all their own way; marked 
increase. Third, tried out “Social 
Service’’ methods in heart of 
city, anything and everything 
new allowed a trial. Result, 
large increase in attendance, 
many friends made and popular 
sentiment more and more favor- 
able to Christianity, though not 
many yet added to churches. 
Fourth, urged personal work 


‘with good results. 


The last six months of 1979 
have been the most fruitful in 
my field for many years. On 
the human side, it bas been 
almost entirely done by the Chi- 
nese themselves, with my con- 
stant sympathetic co-operation. 
When they waut their churches 
to grow, they give money them- 
selves and get to work—results 
always follow.—W. H. Hupson, 


‘With the approval of our Mis- 
sion Committee, I appointed 


i 
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sheads for the boys’ school, the 
girls’ school, the city church, the 
out-station work and the hospital. 
Fortunately we had a trained 
worker for each. These together 
with the president of the district 
convention we organized into a 
district council, with myself as 
chairman and treasurer of the 
district. 
_ These men and women have 
carried the responsibility for 
their various departments, some 
of them better than any foreigner 
ever before did the work. They 
have passed on all monies used 
and the fitness of all workers 
employed. They have discharged 
as well as hired. At the end 
of the year we find the work in 
the best condition of its history. 
Hitherto we have borne with 
the leaning tendencies of the 
Chinese Christians, This past 
year they at the out-stations 
were told kindly but emphati- 
cally that unless a group of them 
would assume responsibility for 
the local work, even where they 
did not have a pastor, we would 
have to close the work there. In 
every case they have responded 
to the call. In two places they 
have raised considerable sums 
for buying land and building 
their own church and school.— 
I. Oscoop, Chuchow, 
n. 


PROMOTING UNDERSTANDING 
OF CHRISTIANITY. 


March 19th a most significant 
retreat presided over by Dr. J. 
L. Stuart was held at Wn Fo 
Ssu, the beautiful temple of the 
sleeping Buddha in the Western 
Hills near Peking. ‘The Con- 
ference was arranged by a little 
group in Peking who call them- 
selves, the ‘‘Christian Apologetic 
Group” (Cheng Tao Hui), com- 
posed of about twenty Chinese 
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and foreigners, who are especi- 
ally interested in presenting 
Christianity to modern thinking 
Chinese. Among those present 
were :— | 


Chancellor Ts‘ai Yuan Pei of the 
Government University. 

Vice-Chancellor Chiang Mengling of 
the Government University. 

Dr. Hu Su, Professor of Philosophy in 
the Government gy 


Mr. Li Ta-chao, Librarian 
Government University.  . 

Dr. Li Tien Lu, Peking University. 

Rev. C. H. Corbett, arco, University. 

Rev. H. S. Galt, Peking University. 

Mr. Hsii Pao Chien, Y. M. C. A. 

Mr. D, W. Edwards, Y. M.C. A. 

Mr. J. L.. Childs, Y. M. C. A. 

Mr, J. S. Burgess, Y. M. C. A. 

Rev. G. D, Wilder, American Board 
Mission, 

Rev. Ch‘uan Shao Wu, American 
Board Mission. 

Prof. Dittmer, American Indemnity 
College. 


Prof. K. L. Ch‘ao, American Indem- 


nity College. 
Dr. J. C.. Ferguson, Adviser Chinese 
Government, | 
Hon, Willys Pech, American ation. 
Dr. Zucker, Union Medical College. 
Dr. N. Stiffler, Union Medical College. 


The object of the Conference 
was to afford an occasion for 
the leaders of the ‘‘New Thought 
Movement’’ (Hsin Ssti Ch‘ao) 
and this ‘‘group’’ to become 
acquainted aud understand each 
other’s viewpoints. Most frank 
expressions of personal faith 
were first given by several of 
the Christians present. Then a 
few of the leaders of the ‘‘ New 
Thought. Movement’’ told of 
their social faith and their mo- 
tives for service for their fellows. 
This was followed by a general 
discussion of the essentials of 
Christianity, and the possibility 
of co-operation in the practical 
task of service and other topics. 

After lunch together the dis- 
cussion was resumed; Dr. Ts‘ai 


- Yuan Pei gave a clear state- 


ment of his personal religious 
faith. In the course of the 
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afternoon discussions some of 
the limitations of missionary 
education and m were 
pointed out by the New Thought 
leaders. The social program of 
the ‘‘New Thonght Movement’’ 
was discussed. 
_. he whole discussion was con- 
ducted in the most frank and 
friendly fashion, and the total 
_ effect of the day’s conference was 
well summed up by Dr. Hu, who 
said that as for the ‘‘ New 
Thought Movement” leaders they 
now understood more clearly the 
views of the Christian leaders, 
and realized the broad outlook 
and freedom from prejudice held 
by them, on the other hand he 
was confident that the Christian 
leaders realized more clearly that 
the ‘‘New Thought Movement’’ 
was not merely destructive and 
against the present system of 
morals, government, and educa- 
tion, but was constructive and 
a helpful force for building up a 
better China. 


1919 AMONG THE MIAO OF YUN- 
NAN AND KWEICHOW. 


The year 1919 was the famine 
year. Many thousands of aborig- 


inals were for months ‘face to 


face with death by starvation. 
The relief which came from 
England and from Shanghai and 
other parts of China saved the 
Flowery Miao tribe from partial 
extinction and dispersion. 

The hearts of the people have 
been turned toward God as never 
before. Within three months 
we baptised over 1,800 persons, 
and many more are preparing 
for baptism this year. . 

Another feature of the year’s 
work has been a remarkable ex- 
tension of our work among the 
River Miao, For several years 
we have had two schools among 
them. At Christmas we formed 
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a Church by baptising five mer 


and one woman.) 
Towards the end of the year 


invitations from other centers 


began to arrive. Progress, hu- 
manly speaking, will be limited 


- only by the number of workers 


we can train and send to teach 
the people. Lack of funds due 
to the abnormal rise in the rate 
of exchange is our greatest 
difficulty at present. 

In seventeen villages surround- 
ing the small city of I Liang 
(Double Star) 1,400 Chinese have 
also registered their names as 
inquirers. These people I am 
hoping to visit very shortly. 

Work among the lepers of the 
district has been largely devel- 
oped during the year. We have 
now nearly fifty lepers on our 
lists, who are being assisted by 
generous grants from the Mission 
to Lepers. 

H. Parsons, 


PHONETIC SCRIPT. 


The following extracts are 
from a letter received from Rev. 
George Douglas, Liaoyang, Man-. 
churia. 

One of my evangelists..... 
tells me that illiteratee who have 
learned from him read more 
fluently than the average scholar 
reads a Mandarin Testament ; 
and he adds that knowledge of 
characters seems to handicap. 
fluency because while the illiter- 
ate has no crutches to lean on 
in learning it, the scholar limps 
along on the characters he visu- 
alizes behind the symbols. 

Mr. Peh Min Kang, writing 
from Keng Chuangtze, near 
Moukden, says: 

‘* Having read the article on 
the League of Service aud having 
recognized our respousibility as. 
citizens of the Chinese Republic, 
we decided to formulate plans to. 


. 
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put this system into effect. As 
a first step we invited some forty 
leaders from the various villages 
around to come to our central 
Church. When they arrived we 
explained to them the urgency 
of Phonetic Script. These, with- 
out exception, all agreed to our 
proposals, which were that they 
should return to their respective 
villages, and select therefrom one 
representative for every eighty 
families, who shonld come and 
study the system for two weeks. 
:. After these representatives had 
' completed their course thirty-six 
were selected as having passed 
ithe standard required to enable 
them to act as instructors in the 
Script system. On their return 
to their respective villages they 
each formed classes and acted as 
voluutary teachers. 
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Since these classes were estab- 
lished, two full months have 
elapsed. The number who have 
been taught during this od 
is over 4,300; 1,600 copies of 
Script gospels have been sold 
and over 2,000 copies of Hallock’s 
Almanac. Sixty-seven silver 
badges also were issued. (As 
the League of Service badges 
were not to hand we issued one 
of our own which cost us some 
$60 odd dollars.) 

Now, because the farmers are 
so busy, we have closed the 
classes but have arranged to 
commence again during the 
seventh month. Our hope is 
that by the spring the whole of 
the 400 villages of our district 
shall have the advantages of the 
National Script.’’ 


* 


Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchanges 


The graduates of Syracuse 
University are proposing to es- 
tablish a Syracuse Unit in Chung- 
king, West China, along the 
lines of other universities in 


China. 


The Methodist Church of 
_ Canada reports that up to date 
_ there has been received through 
_ the Methodist National Campaign 
$4,291,878. The objective set 
was $4.000,000. 


The United Methodist Mission, 
North China district, at its an- 
nual meeting reported as fol- 
lows :—Members 3,934; proba- 
tioners, 658; churches and 
preaching places, 210; organ- 
ized societies 91. 


Columbia University, New 
York, is to have a Summer Ses- 
siou, which begins on July 6th 


and closes August 13th, 1920. 
This should be specially interest- 
ing to prospective and returned 
missionaries engaged in teaching. 


On January 25th, Dr. Goforth 
began meetingsin Wuchow. The 
evening meetings went in attend- 
ance from 500 to 700 and averaged 
that during the week of meetings. 
298 persons registered their de- 
sire to follow Christ. — 


The Presbyterian Church of 
the United States of America 
through its reorganized Board of 
Temperance and Moral Welfare 
has declared war on prostitution 
and venereal diseases and all the 
allied evils. 


From February 8th-15th, Dr. 
Goforth held meetings in Kwai- 
ping, South China. On the third 
day there was a real ‘‘ break’’ 


— 
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on the part of the whole body of 
believers. General confession of 
sin followed. Of special signifi- 
cance was the work in the Blind 
Girls’ School, among both teach- 
ers and students. 


The Iiteracy Committee of 
the London Missionary Society 
bas recommended that all those 
using the Kuan Hua Tzu-mu 
continue to. do so, and that they 
also give learners the key to the 
Chu Vin system in order to 
throw open to them its literature. 
This recommendation has been 
adopted by the mission We 
Jearn that Luke in Kuan Hua 
Tzu-mu with a key to Chu Yin 
is just off the press. 


A conference of leading edu- 
cators is to be held at Basle, 
Switzerland, to help establish a 
University at Jerusalem. The 
corner-stone of the university is 
laid on top of the Mount of 
Olives. It is hoped to have the 
Chemical Research Buildings 
completed this year, so that ex- 
periments for the agricultural 
reconstruction of the Holy ‘Land 
may be carried on. 


From an article on ‘‘ The Jews 
in China”’ by Bishop White, we 
learn that in early times there 
were many synagogues through- 
out China. Therewere four tosix 
in Sianfu, two ortbreein Kaifeng, 
one each at least in Chinkiang, 
Hangchow, Ningpo, Howanfu, 
Nanking and Peking, and possi- 
bly one each in Ninghsia, Canton, 
and Shehung. Imperial recogni- 


tion in 1163 by the Emperor of 


the Sung Dynasty, whose capital 
was Kaifeng, probably gave pre- 
cedence to the Kaifeng Syna- 
gogue. This may explain why 
it has lasted longer thau any 


other synagogue. 
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The Rev. W. E. Soothill, 
whose elevation to the Order of 
Hu”’ is announced, has 
a long record of service rendered 
to the Chinese before that of 
organising Y. M. C. A. work 
among the Chinese Labour Corps 
in France for which the present 
decoration is conferred. He was 
for twenty-five years a mis- 
sionary of the United Methodist 
Church at Wenchow, was pres- 
ident of the Imperial University 
of Shansi Province, and pres- 
ident-designate of the proposed 
United University of China, and 
is author of staudard books on 
Chinese subjects. During the 
war he was director of the re- 
ligious work of the Y. M. C. A., 
and lately he renewed his contact 
with young China by running a 
hostel at Leytonstone for Chinese 
interpreters visiting London 
when on leave from their work 
with the Chinese Labour Corps 
in France.— Westminster Gazette, 
March 1, 1920. 


A Community Club has been 
started in Peking.. The object 
is: ‘‘A little experiment in 
Friendliness and Up-lift.”” It is 
oue of the by-products of ‘‘ The 
Survey’’ Peking conducted by 
Mr. Sydney Gamble and of the 
Y.M.C.A. staff. There are com- 
mittees on Social Intercourse, 
Education, Athletics, Public 
Health, Poor Relief and Reform. 
These committees are to continue 
investigation along the lines 
developed by the survey. The 
idea has been responded to by 
all classes of people and promises 
much for the welfare of the com- 
munity. We-regret we cannot 
publish the report sent us in 
extenso. 


Dr. C. Y. Cheng, Chairman of 
the Chinese Home Missionary 
Movement, recently called the 


= 
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committee together. Definite 
advance steps were taken at this 
meeting. Five standing com- 
mittees were appointed, viz.: 
Publication, Finance, Promotion 
and Education, Candidate, and 
Intercession. It was decided to 
accept Miss Morgan’s field if 
satisfactory arrangements could 
be made; to continue work in 
Yunnanfu and to open it in two 
other places, Lufenghsien and 
Tsu Yung. This would require 
the sending out of eight new 
workers. It was decided to ask 
Mr. Y. S. Chen to become Field 
Secretary, giving his time very 
largely to Yunnan at the begin- 
ning. Wherever the work is 
made known the greatest enthu- 
siasm is aroused and God is in- 
creasingly using it to develop a 
real missionary spirit and devo- 


tion within the Chinese Church. 


Young men and women in differ- 
ent parts of China are offering 
their lives for the missionary 
service, | 


Two missionary scholarships 
with a stipend of G. $450 each, 
and three missionary fellowships 
with an annual stipend of G. 
$750 each are offered by Union 
Theological Seminary, to all 
missionaries on furlough or ex- 
ceptionally qualified natives of 
mission lands. Applications 
must be accompanied by testi- 


-monials from Board, Mission, or 


Church officials, and must reach 


the Registrar of the Seminary 
‘not later than the first day of 


January, preceding the academic 
year, September to May, for 
which the scholarship is run. 
For one of the fellowships for 
the academic year 1920/21 the 
Professor of Sociology aud Com- 
parative Religion—Dr. Y. Y. 
Tsu—at St. John’s University, 
Shanghai, China, was selected. 
For one of the missionary scholar- 


ships for the same year, the Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy and Sociolo- 
gy at the Nanking University, 
Nanking, China, was selected. 


Two institutions which have © 
been pioneers in the introduction 
of Western education and ideals 
into China, celebrated their af- 
filiation on the afternoon of the 
fifteenth of March. The North 
China Union Woman's College, 
which has a history of fifteen 
years of higher education for 
Chinese women, assumed upon 
that occasion the name of the 
College of Arts and Sciences for 
Women of Peking University, 
which has an even lounger history. 
As was most fitting, the formal 
recognition of the union took 
place in the Chapel of the Wom- 
an’s College, which has its pres- 
ent quarters in the ancient and 
picturesque T'ung Fu. Most 
distinguished of all the guests 
was Chancellor T‘sai of the 
Peking National University, who 
referred with pride to the fact 
that women were uow received 
as students in that institution, 
and cited classical precedents for 
the new order. He declared there 
need be no uneasiness on the 
score of Chinese disapproval of 
co-education. 


Owing to conflicting opinions 
as to the best methods of teach- | 
ing the Chinese National Phone- 
tic system, the Committee for the 
Promotion of Phonetic Writing 
has felt it advisable to provide 
four primers following distinctly 
different methods. The first of . 
these primers (Committee No. 
19) gives a very clear and help- 
ful presentation of the phonetic 
method. The second (Commit- 
tee No. 20) is based on the word 
and sentence plan. The third 
primer (Committee No. 21) fol- 
lows the syllabary method and 
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is very popular in Shansi and 
other places. The fourth (Com. 
mittee No. 22) is a picture primer 
and gives a cut for almost every 
logogram. Two attractive illus- 
trated posters with Scripture 
verses in Chinese and Phonetic, 
_ diplomas for proficiency in read- 
ing Phonetic, with colored stamps 
to be affixed for those who are 
also proficient in writing, should 
be ready early in May, also 
badges for those who are teaching 
illiterates. These may all be 
ordered from the Literature De- 
partment, Stewart Evangelistic 
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Fund, 18 Peking Road, Shanghai. 
A selection of from fifty to 
seventy-five hymns from the 
Blodget and Goodrich hymnal 


has been in National 
Phonetic by Robert E. Brown, 
M.D., of Wuhu, in 


to 
repeated demands. The book 
is to be printed with Chinese 
character and Phonetic on oppo- 
site and is being published 
by the Methodist Publishing 
House. Orders may be placed 
with the Mission Book Company 
or the Methodist Publishing 
House. 


SUMMER CONFERENCES, 1920. 


Place 


Kul 
Peitaiho 


Mokhanshan 
Kuling 
Kuli 
Peitaiho 
Preachers’ and Sunday 
School Conference... Soochow 
Soochow 


Normal Summer School 
Pastors’ and Preachers’ 
Amoy 
Canton 


Conference ... 
Kikungshan 


Conference 


‘Convention Week 
General Conference 
Missionary Conference 
Missionary Conference 
School Bible 


Preachers’Summer Con- 

ference 

Union Lutheran Con- 
ference 


Date Correspond with 
July 25/Aug.1. E.C. Lo 
Aug. 10/17. O. R. Wold. 
July 1/21. J. H. Blackstone. 
August 4/9. P, C, DuBose, 
June 30/July 18 J. H, Blackstone. 
July 22/Aug.1. J. H. Blackstone, 
Aug. 12/22. J. H. Blackstone, 
July 8/18. J. W. Cline 
July 20/Aug. 4. J. W. Cline 
July 23/Aug.1. T. M. Elliot. 
July 3/16. G. H. McNeur 
Aug, 22/29. O. R, Wold. 


Y. W. C, A. CONFERENCES. 


North China .. .. WoFuSsu Junes7/24. C. Vance. 
Yangtze 30/July 8. MissA.S,Seesholtz. 
Rast Central . Shan uly 1/9. Miss Jane Ward. 
Manchuria .. 7%... Muk July 16/21. Miss E. Graham. 
Kwangtung ... . Canton September 1/9. Miss F. Sutton. 
Y. M. C, A, STUDENT CONFERENCES. 
Shantun Tsinanfn June 22/209. FP. E. P. Kwoh. 
North . WoFoSsu June 3o/Julys5. C. L. Childs. 
Yunaan ... Yuunanfa July 1/7 (approx). R. B. Wear. 
West China .. Chengtu July 5/12. A. J. Brace. 
Shansi ... oss .. Taikuhsieu July 5/12. H,. H. Kung. 
Lianghu... — .. Yochow July 7/14. T. L. Chang. 
Manchuria . Tieblin July 16/22. J. Rasmussen. 
Honan ... . Hwei Aug. 21/27. Hu Ting Chang. 
Amoy-Swatow... .. Amoy Sept. 1/7(approx.) C, J. Wang. 
Kwangtung .. Canton Sept. 1/7. T. P. Wang 
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Personals 


BIRTH. 
Marcu: 

and, at Viyang, Hunan, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Sten Bugge, N.M.S., a daughter 
(Theodora Holland). 


OEATHS. 
FEBRUARY : 


21st, at Baltimore, Maryland, Mrs. 
H. M. Woods, P, S. 


APRIL: 

5th, in Sydney, Australia, Mrs, R. 
H. Mathews. 

13th, in Peking, Miss Elizabeth 
Wetherall, (Y.M.C.A.) of scarlet fever. 


ARRIVALS. 
FEBRUARY: 


19th, Hongkong, Mr. and Mrs, H. 
K, Caskey, Y. M,C. A., special tour 
of visitation and help. 


MARCH: 


18th, Mr. E. Hallin (ret.), Mr. G. 
A. Franzen, Mr. K. A. G. Johansson, 
Miss H. M. Wadell and Miss H. M. 
from Sweden. Miss E. 
Greenlees from England. 

20th, Mr. E. Haug and Miss A. 
Skafjeld from Norway. Rev. and Mrs. 
H. A. Boyd, P. C. C., and family, 
(ret.), Miss Violet Batty, P.C.C., Rev. 
C. H. Smith, S. P., and child (ret.), 
Mrs, O. Netland, L.U.M., (ret.), Miss 
Gilbertson, L. U. M., foreign school, 
Kikungshan. 

21st, Misses R, Dix and M. Heigh 
from England. Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
Stanfield,W.M.M.S., (ret.), Dr. W.C. 
Grosvenor, W. M. M.S., (ret.). 

24th, Mr. J. V. W. Bergamini. Rev. 
and Mrs. F. N. Smith, A. B. F. M. S., 
and children (ret.), Mr. and Mrs. BE. 
C. Curries, P. S, 


“APRIL: 


12th, Miss F, E, Gooch, W.M.M.S., 
(ret.), Mi:ses E. L,. Starmer, U.FS., 
(ret.), S. J. McWilliams, P.C.I., (ret.), 
Rev. and Mrs, J. Keers, P.C.I., (ret.). 

16th, Rev. F. W. and Mrs, Baller, 
Mr. and Mrs, A. Trudinger, Misses 
E. J. Crystall and F,. M. Dibley, re- 
turned from Australia. 

19th, Miss B, Field, W.M.M.S. 

22nd, Rev. and Mrs, G. F. Cederlof 
S.M.F,, (ret.), and children, from 
Sweden. 3 


OEPARTURES. 
MARCH : 


aist, for Sweden, Mr, and Mrs, J. 
R. Ottosson, C.I.M., and child. 


2agth, for U.S. A., Mr. and Mrs, 
E. D. Variiman, G.B,B , and children, 
For Finland, Rev. and Mrs, K. Saar- 
ilahti, F M.S., and children, Miss A, 
Kesajaroi, F.M.S. For Sweden, Rev. 
aud Mrs, N. Kullgren, S.M.F., and 
children. For U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. 
J. H. Griffin, A.B.F.M.S., and chil- 
dren, Rev. and Mrs. C, H. Yerkes, 
P.N., and child, Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
C, Cassat, P.N., and child. 


30th, for England, Miss R. Waller, 
S.P.G. For U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. J, 
H. Pike, M.E.F.B., and children, | 
Mrs, E. G. Tewksbury, C.S.8.U., and» 
child. From Hongkong, Mr. and 


Mrs. H. F. Thomson, Y.M.C.A. 
APRIL: 


tst, For U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 


-Nipps, Y.M.C.A., and family, Rev. 


and Mrs, L.S. B. Hadley, P.N., and 
children, Dr. Emilie Bretthauer, 
A.B.F.M.S. For Canada, Rev. N. E. 
Bowles. For England, Mr, and Mrs, 
R, Walker, C.M.S., and children. For 
U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. J. P. Davies, 
A.B.F.M.S., and children, Miss A. L. 
Wharton, P.E., Rev. and Mrs, W, M. 
Hayes, P.N., Miss S. L. Dodson, P. E., 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Taylor, P.E., 
and infant, Rev. J. M. B. Gill, P.E. 


2nd. For Canada, Rev. and Mrs, 
T. Torrance, A.B.S., and children. 
For Sweden, Rev. T. E. Folke, B.D., 
C.I1.M, For England, Mrs, G. W. 
Gibb, C.I.M. | 

8th. From Hongkong, Mr, F. M. 
Mohler, Y.M.C.A. | 


1oth. From Hongkong, Mr, and 
Mrs. A. G. Robinson, Y.M.C.A. 


tith. For U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. 
M. P. Walker, P.E., and family. 
Miss Theodora Culver, P.N., Mrs. J. 
R. Kilen, L.B.M., Rev. and Mrs, 
Englund, C.I.M. For Norway, Miss 
A. Jensen, C.I.M. Por England, iss 
Cruickshanks, C.1.M. 

2ist, For Australia, Mr. and Mrs. 
M. J. Walker, N.B.S.S. For New 
Zealand, Rev. and Mrs, J. Bell, B.M. 
and family. 

23rd, For England, Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred Davidson, F, F.M.A., and 
family. 
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